Photo Tips 


Do you know the six com- 


mon picture faults and 


how to correct them? 


See page 20 


A county agent teaches 
city kids about food. This 
builds good city-country 


relations. 


See page 28 


PROFESSIONA 
MAGAZINE 


We say “yes”; we mean “no”. Result? Bickering . . . see page 38 
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New Holland’s 130-bu. Spreader shreds the densest chunks of matted material 


Here’s why New Holland Spreaders ‘ 
don’t show their age | 


features, is not only built to dish it out—but it can take it too! 


You can wash down a New Holland Spreader—after weeks of 
work—and the finish will come up practically like new. Special 
steps taken during the manufacture make this possible. 


For example: after all shearing, forming, piercing, notching and ‘eis. ee ell 
welding operations, metal parts are cleaned and degreased in both Metal side sheets ready to be immersed 
water and acid rinses. Remaining residue is wiped from parts by hand. in wash tank solution of 7 oz. of Fosbond 

i 2 22 per gal. of water. 

Next, a Metalife primer is sprayed over all these metal parts. 

This is a preservative that protects and seals against the corrosive 
action of bacteria, acids and weather. 


This is followed by a coat of New Holland red paint. To maintain 
proper spray painting conditions, temperature and viscosity of paint 
are checked twice daily and, naturally, each time paint is mixed. 


Special treatment is also given the dense Georgia pine flooring 3 
before painting. For one hour before assembly, floor boards are com- ee 
pletely immersed in a Pentacote preservative solution—tested by the in 1 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for water-repellent and non-rotting sashes till sedaive hot water and acid 
qualities. In this way even the ship-lapped joints are protected. rinses before painting. 

Add to all this the continual quality checks of materials used and 
you have a spreader that will wear its age well after years of service. 
The New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa. A subsidiary of 
The Sperry Corporation. 


Yellow pine floor boards draining after 


@° NEw HOLLAND 


ji i ed fi our i 
"First In Grassland Farming" or one hour in fungi 
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Specimen Mounts 

Well-made. %” deep. Springy white cotton, 

treated to prevent discoloration, holds fragile 
lant and insect specimens safely against glass. 

Label on back for cataloging contents; ring for 

hanging on wall. 


KlO5-A $0.40 ea. $ 4.56 doz. 
K106-B 6.36 doz. 
K107-C 6.60 doz, 
K108-D 8.88 doz. 
K109-E 11.40 doz. 
K110-F 15.95 doz. 


NASCO—ROEHL Grinders 


Especially designed for school and farm shops. 
Does everything from grinding sickles, sharpen- 
ing shop tools, scythes, cutter blades, to gum- 
ming saws. Has V-belt drive, 4% hp motor, one 
6"x1” 60-grit grinding wheel, one 6x1” 100- 
grit wheel and left wheel guard. 

Order T502-53A $65.00 
For safety spark shields as illustrated, add 


$3.50. Sickle cone wheel $3.65. Write for free 
folder. 


JALCO TESTERS 


for Accuracy and Long Life 


Jalco testers are precision made and come 
in self contained units guaranteed for ac- 
curacy and durability. The motor located 
in the bottom of the bowl is fully protect- 
ed against acid or moisture. 


Men who know the exacting require- 
ments of dairy herd testing laboratories, 
DHIA supervisors, schools, and large 
creameries designed the JALCO testers. 
The motor starts gently to protect bottles. 
The one moving part runs on lifetime-lub- 
ricated bearings. 

Jalco testers are noted for their relia- 
bility and years of trouble-free service. 


B47-40A Jalco Baby Electric, 


12 bottle size $42.00 
X-10-12 Jalco Baby Hand-Model, 
12 bottles ......... $30.00 


B45-48 Jalco Electric, 48-bottle size 
with brake and electric heater........ $72.00 


Makes Life Easier for You! 


NASCO has assembled in one handy catalog all those highly specialized, 
otherwise-hard-to-find items of equipment and supplies you need in your 
vital teaching and demonstration work. For all your professional equip- 
ment and supplies, look first in your personal NASCO Catalog. 


NASCO 
CHAMPION 
ALL-BRASS 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYER 


$31.80 


Sprays insecticide, weed killers, paint, oil, 
acid—just about anything—as a fine mist 
or a 30-ft. stream. Uniform pressure of 
200 lb. in sturdy pressure chamber main- 
tained by lever. No dangerous compressed 
air tank. All-brass tank and working parts. 
Non-clogging filter plus agitating action. 
4%-gal. cap. Shipping wt. 16 lb. Order 
H99-1 All-Brass Knapsack sprayer....$31.80 


GALVANIZED KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
Same as above but with galvanized steel tank. 
Order H175-2 Galvanized Knapsack Sprayer 
$28.40. 


NASCO LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


Every stock farm needs 
a lariat or two. Extra fine 


trated, or with handy, dou- 
ble-duty quick release hon- 
da. Shipping wt. 3 Ib. 
C294 Lariat with standard 
C294A Lariat with quick 
release honda... 96.48 


NASCO ROPE HALTERS 
Hand made. For training and showing. 13 feet best 
quality rope. 7-foot lead. Adjustable. Easy to put on. 
Club boys should lead calves by halter daily. Only 
halter broken calves should be shown. 
Order C68 %” rope halter, each $ 1.00 
Dozen ..... $11.64 


Jiffy-Way Egg Scales and Graders 
Jiffy-Way Egg Scale. New streamline design with 
colored zone dial doubles grading speed, for you 
can see instantly the correct weight and grade. 
Leveling device and springless mechanism give 
perfect accuracy. 

Order D58-517 Egg Scale $1.89 
Ege Candler and Grader 
Combines egg scale above with first-class can- 
dier. Easily fastened to bench or wall. Uses 
50-watt bulb (not included). 
Order D60-521 Combination Candler and 

Grader $6.59 
New Jiffy-Way Egg Cand ler 

Attractive, durable, economical. Speeds 
candling. 

Order D61-210 Egg Candler ............................ $2.29 


the Right NASCO Catalog 


for easy ordering of all your supplies on one 
inveice. Whether you order from this ad or not, 
let us know if you don't have the latest NASCO 
catalog, and we'll fire a new one to you by 
return mail. 


PROFESSIONAL AGRICULTURAL LEADERS’ 
CATALOG #27 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING & DAIRY TESTING 
CATALOG 


FARMERS' AND STOCKMEN'S CATALOG 
FARM BOOK CATALOG—over 700 agri- 


cultural titles—generous discounts on vol- 
ume orders. 


NASCO—Hanson Dairy Scales 


Nasco sells thousands of these 
famous Hanson No. 60 !b.-two 
Revolution Dairy Scales each 
sear, Second revolution indicates 
on draw bar, doubles the capac- 
ity of the scale Constructed 
from heavy sheets of steel 
throughout and equipped with 
heavy temporate steel springs 
and milled gravity rack. The 
fixed pointer can be adjusted by 
a set screw and the loose pointer 
by a thumb nut at the center. 
Each scale is finished in attrac- 
tive and durable enamel and 
equipped with a hook. For the 


best buy, buy all of your scales 
from Nasco. Regular Price $6.50 
each, Shipping wt. 4 Ibs. 


Order 83-60 
Special Each $5.19 
12 or more @ $4.95 


Soil and 


Simple Test 


Help Your Farmers Raise Their Own Pay 
For use by farmers and students as well 
as professionals. Quick, simple, accurate, 
for use in any locality. Helps boost yields. 
Prices F.O.B. Ft. Atkinson. 


The 
Complete 
SIMPLEX 
$49.50 


Makes 100 to 300 soil tests for each of 15 im- 
portant plant nutrients including trace elements, 
plus tissue tests for N, P, and K 

Order F112-E-1 Complete Simplex $49.50 


Junior Simplex. 100 to 300 tests for each 
of 6 soil chemicals plus tissue tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 

Order F113-E-2 Junior Simplex ..$33.50 


Farm Simplex. Designed for the smaller 
grower. 100 tests for each of 5 soil ele- 
ments plus tissue tests for NPK. 

Order F114-E-3 Farm Simplex............$25.50 


Soiltex. Makes 100 tests for soil acidity. 
Shows need for lime, effect of moisture 
and fertilizers on pH. F115-E4 Ppd_..$1.50 
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Coming Events 


April 4-6—Third Annual Tourist and 
Resort Institute, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 

April 14-15—Annual Meeting of the 
National Institute of Animal Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University. 

May 9-11—Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention of Minnesota FFA, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

May 15—National 4-H Sunday. 

May 25-27—American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association Convention, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

June 12-15—48th Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

June 12-15—National Plant Food In- 
stitute Convention, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 12-17—Florida State FFA Con- 
vention, Princess Issena Hotel, Day- 
tona Beach. 

June 14-16—Illinois FFA Convention, 
State Fair Grounds, Springfield. 

June 15-22—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 20-22—Illinois Agricultural 
Teachers Conference, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

June 21-23—50th annual meeting, 
American Dairy Science Association, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

June 28-30—Sixth Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Boise Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 

July 3-8—98rd annual meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, Chicago. 

July 11-15—Annual Florida State 
Teachers’ Conference, Princess Issena 
Hotel, Daytona Beach. 

July 22-26—West Virginia State FFA 
Convention, Jackson’s Mill. 

July 23-27—Convention and Trade 
Show of the National Audio-Visual 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

July 24-28—American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors Confer- 
ence, Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, Nebr. 

August 15-20—Centennial of Farm 
Mechanization, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

September 11-14—National Associa- 
tion County Agricultural Agents’ Con- 
vention, East Lansing, Mich. 

September 12-14—Soil Conservation 
Society Convention, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

October 1-8—1955 National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 10-13—National FFA Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day. 

November 27-December 1—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago. 

December 5-9—49th Annual American 
Vocational Association Convention, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 


* 


Too many people are thinking of 
security instead of opportunity. They 
seem more afraid of life than of death. . 
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Heavier yields per acre per plant—tobacco growers, too, 
are getting more per allotment acre with efficient, trouble-free 
Marlow Sprinkler-Irrigation Pumps on the job. Even during 
serious drought years, they are growing premium plants that 
bring top prices in the tobacco market. 


marlows do the job oe 


Marlow Irrigation Pumps are engineered and built specifically for sprinkler-irrigation 
service. Marlows combine top performance with economy and easy, trouble-free opera- 
tion. Marlow makes a broad range of models to meet every sprinkler-irrigation require- 
ment. A wide choice of power units is available, including electric motors, gasoline, 
L.P.G., or diesel engines. See your Marlow dealer or write for Bulletin SI-53. 


MARLOW RIDGEWOOD, NEW 
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New Food Freezing Process 


Dehydrofreezing is a new method of food preservation 
developed by scientists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. It combines advantages of drying and 
freezing methods. Ordinary freezing does cause some 
fruits and vegetables to break down after freezing and 
thawing. But in this new process, some of the water 
has already been removed and the cells aren’t ruptured 
so easily by the freezing process. Dehydrofrozen foods 
retain just enough moisture to hold their quality as 
well as foods that haven’t been dehydrated at all. And 
temperatures don’t rise high enough in the dehydra- 
tion step to bring about flavor changes found in ordinary 
dried foods. 


Pastures Reduce Hog Costs 


Pastures take a lot of the gamble out of the hog 
business, say extension livestock specialists at the 
University of Missouri. Good pasture cuts the cost 
of getting hogs to market. Up to 30 percent less 
grain and 50 percent less protein supplement are 
needed when pigs are on good pasture. The need 
for special vitamin supplements is lessened or al- 
most completely eliminated when pigs are getting 
all or part of these nutrients through good, green, 
succulent pasture. 


Scientists Study Corn Borer 


A team of University of Minnesota’s Institute of 
Agriculture scientists are producing doublecross hybrid 
corn varieties that resist corn borer attack. They are 
studying corn lines that resist borer attack to find out 
why and hope to find out what in the “resistant” corn 
plant’s chemical structure makes the borer lose interest 
in the plant and not feed on it. Studies indicate that 
corn borers do not feed on “resistant” plants because 
(1) such plants do not meet the borer’s food needs and 
(2) chemicals in the plant’s tissues make it unappealing. 
Reason for the plant’s untastiness to the borer may be 
some small difference in the plant’s chemical makeup. 


Paper By-Product Soil Aid 


Studies just reported at the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station show physical soil 
conditions were markedly influenced and in some 
instances crop yields improved by use of a trouble- 
some by-product of the pulp paper industry. This 
material may provide a new and economical boon 
to agriculture as a soil stabilizer. This material, 
known as “Clarion Extract,” is a modified spent 
liquor resulting from digestion of wood chips in the 
wood pulp process. The study shows addition of the 
Clarion Extract to the soil produces the same effect 
as any organic-rich materials. The material ap- 
pears to improve aggregation of soil particles and 
other physical properties. 
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New Cotton Defoliant Promising 


A new cotton defoliant, Amino Triazole (AT), shows 
exceptional promise in the plant defoliation field, ac- 
cording to Texas A & M College. AT is the first defoliant 
with true systemic action. It works through the plant sap 
stream to reach the leaves. All other defoliants are the 
contact-type, It will be available commercially this year 
only to growers in selected areas. 


Chemicals Give Quackgrass Control 


Quackgrass can be controlled by two new chemi- 
cals, amino triazole and Dalapon, according to re- 
ports after two years of testing at the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Best results with 
amino triazole have been obtained by spraying 
quackgrass sod with about four pounds of the ma- 
terial dissolved in water per acre applied two to 
three weeks before planting corn. When Dalapon is 
used on quackgrass in the spring, it is necessary to 
wait one to two weeks after plowing before plant- 
ing corn in order to avoid injury to corn plants. 


Soybeans—Drilled vs. Rows 


The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station reports 
that soybeans yield about the same drilled solid as they 
do planted in rows if fields are free of weeds. Where 
weeds are a problem, row planting and cultivation to 
control weeds will usually increase bean yields. It takes 
about half as much seed to plant beans in rows. Row- 
planted beans will show some reduction in yield where 
they do not spread across the rows to form a canopy. 


Improve Broiler Rations 


University of Maryland experiments show that 
broilers require less feed per pound of gain than 
was believed possible only a few months ago. One 
of five similar groups of broilers used in the ex- 
periments reached an average weight of three 
pounds at seven weeks and three days of age, and 
required only 1.64 pounds of feed per pound of 
gain. Each group of 20 broilers received difference 
rations. Protein levels ranged from 21 to 27.1 per- 
cent. It was on the most highly concentrated ra- 
tion, 1,240 calories and 27.1 percent protein, that 
birds made the average three-pound weight. 


Alabama Develops Poultry Vaccine 


A combination vaccine that immunizes chickens 
against both cecal and intestinal coccidiosis has been 
produced at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The new 
vaccine is an improvement over the one developed at 
the Alabama station and released about two and one- 
half years ago. It gives protection against cecal coccidio- 
sis and three intestinal types of t1e disease. Admin- 
istered in the feed, death losses from vaccination are 
less than half of one percent. 
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Farm folks 
call him Clem 


R. T. Clemo is wire chief of Glenn County, Calif., 
for The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. But to farmers and ranchers there, he is 
“Clem,” an old friend. 


For Clem has spent more than half his life 
bringing better telephone service to their farms 
and ranches. When the type of farming changed 
after World War II from livestock and grain to 
orchards and the number of farms increased, it 
was Clem who surveyed the growth. As a result 


Clem, on foot, looks over plans 
for a new rural telephone line 
with Con C. Davis, rancher and 
principal of two public schools. 


of his recommendations, the telephone company 
spent $135,000 in his area in improving and 
increasing service for hundreds of customers. 


As a friend and neighbor, he knows how im- 
portant telephone service is in rural areas. That’s 
why he spends so much of his time during the day, 
and often into the evening, with farmers and 
ranchers, asking about their problems and telling 
about telephone plans. 

In Bell rural areas, there are thousands of men 
and women like Clem, who have spent most of 
their lives working to provide more and better 
rural telephone service. 


Bell Telephone System 


fs/ 


Farm Questions Tough 
to Answer 
Farm questions, more and 
more,are becoming entangled 
with cold war problems. 


A tough one for the White 
House is what to do about gifts, 
barter, or sale of U. S. surpluses 
behind the iron curtain. Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson, and farm 
organization leaders have said 
publicly they are for sending sur- 
pluses to Russia. 


At press time, however, there 
had not yet been a clear-cut deci- 
sion at the White House. The 
President’s problem was to a great 
degree a political one. If things 
went from bad to worse in rela- 
tions between the U. S. and Rus- 
sia, following trade with iron 
curtain nations, Ike would catch 
it. Justified or not, his critics (in 
the right wing of the GOP as well 
as the Democratic party) would 
charge he had been “soft”, and 
thus encouraged the Soviet to new 
adventures. 


Farm Income per Person 
Up Slightly 
Final figures on net farm 
income for 1954, released in 
March, are sure to give Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson a 
tough time on Capitol Hill. 


And things up there have not 
been easy for the USDA chief 
as it is. 

The added secretarial troubles 
are expected from miscalculation 
of the drop last year in farm in- 
come. Officials had told Congress 
they expected final figures to show 
a decline of about five percent or 
six percent in farmers’ net re- 
turns. The actual figure is 10 
percent, or almost twice as much, 
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By Fred Bailey 

and Jay Richter 

Agricultural Services 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


a considerable degree of error. 

Benson’s defense on Capitol 
Hill will be that income per person 
on the farm actually went up 
slightly in 1954, despite the drop 
in total net, when you consider 
(1) inventory adjustment (2) off- 
farm income, and (3) the decline 
in farm population. 


Hired Help for 
Farmers Needed 


County agents and other 
Extension workers may be 
called upon to step up assist- 
ance to farmers in finding 
hired help. 


Reason is prospects for an in- 
crease in the minimum wage for 
non-farm workers. Boost being 
asked by President Eisenhower 
is from 75 cents per hour to 90 
cents. 

The increase could be more, 
although there is slim chance for 
the $1.25 rate sought by labor 
unions, Effects of even a 15 cent 
boost would be felt on the farm, 
particularly in the South where 
wages are lower than in other 
areas. 

Higher minimum wages in fac- 
tories would make it harder for 
some farmers to get help in compe- 
tition with industry. This would 
be especially true if the wages- 
hours legislation were made 
broader to provide a minimum 
wage for certain workers in agri- 
cultural industries, such as can- 


ning plants. Coverage of farm 
hands themselves has been sug- 
gested, but will get nowhere. 

Increased wages for non-farm 
workers has advantages for agri- 
culture as well as disadvantages. 
The “good” outweighs the “bad” 
for farmers generally, say some 
economists. Their chief argument 
is that better factory pay means 
greater demand for food and fiber 
products. It is pointed out that 
workers in low-income brackets, 
who would benefit most, are also 
those who spend the greatest 
share of their earnings for food. 

The Administration-backed bill 
for a 90-cent minimum is being 
fought by most farm organiza- 
tions, including the Farm Bureau. 
Bureau President Charles Shuman 
lists it as one of the two things 
he is “agin” the most. The other 
is rigid price supports. 


New Roads May Be 
Slow to Come 
It will be awhile before 
you’re driving on those new 
roads that are planned under 
the federal government’s 
proposed 10-year highway 
construction program to cost 
$101 billion. 


The President’s roads plan has 
been encountering stiff opposition, 
some of it from farm groups. 

Big beef from most agricultural 
leaders is the absence of guar- 
antees in the plan for more fed- 
eral aid to build secondary or 
rural roads. The program would 
provide for about $26 billion in 
federal subsidies to construct 
main roads. Farm Bureau leaders 
oppose the plan on grounds it . 
would sap the initiative of local 
and state governments. 

Easier credit, and more on- 
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WHIPTAIL — Moly-deficiency disease common in such 
crops as broccoli, brussels sprouts, turnips. Shown here 
in cauliflower. Young leaves are long and narrow, ir- 
regularly shaped. Leaf tissue does not develop normally 


from midrib. Midrib left bare in places. 


INTERVEINAL MOTTLING— As example, moly-deficient 
tobacco shown here. Leaves in young plants turn pale 
yellow between veins and sometimes around margin. 
Veins remain green giving leaf mottled appearance. Pale 
areas develop into clearly defined yellow spots. 


PALE CUPPED LEAVES — Overall pale coloration ap- 
pears in many moly-deficient plants, like tomato on left. 
Leaves often curl or cup upward around edges. 


STUNTED GROWTH — In sugar beet plants compared 
here, deficient plant on left made almost no growth of 
roots or tops. Small moly deficiencies retard crop yield. 


Woly MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Here’s moly at work. You can recognize some 
signs of moly starvation on sight — others require 
testing. Make your own test for a few cents an 
acre. Write for our Bulletin Ag-4—“Testing for 
Molybdenum Deficiency.”’ Dept. 42, Climax 
Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, New York. 


Cumax MOLYBDENUM 


learn why, first hand 

A little moly in each ton of 
fertilizer is BIG crop insurance 

This advertisement is printed in one shade of molyb- 
denum orange, a pigment widely used for its s 


color and good coverage — ideal in paint fo 
and field equipment. 


MAS-15 
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‘UWrite: AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


You t 


GALVANIZED 


FOR BEST VALUE, buy Grade-Marked 
sheets, which show weight of zinc 
coating. And for longer, stronger 
service, specify heavy-coated 
roofing and siding such as the 


of steel, the pro- 
tection of zinc. Preferred by thou- 
sands of users. Proved by time 
itself. Feature by feature, they’re 
your best buy. Check and com- 
pare with any other material! 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH and 
rigidity; withstand ves 
rough treatment 


YEARS OF RUST-FREE 
SERVICE; little or ves 
no upkeep problems 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, lay “yy 
nail; stay put, hold at ves 
nail-holes 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION, 
fireproof, ratproof, Yves 
pleasing appearance 


LOW COST ALL THE WAY, 
to buy, to apply and ves 
thru the years 


FREE!"DO-IT-YOURSELF” MANUALS, 


324 Ferry Street 
Lafayette, Indiana Dept. BFM-4 


O Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
© How To Lay Galvanized Sheets 
© Metallic Zinc Paint for Metal Surfaces 


ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 
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Washington News 


- - - Rassia seeks information on how we Americans 


farm so successfully. 


farm advice from Extension Serv- 
ice are expected to be keystones 
of the Administration program 
for the small farmer. President 
Eisenhower, at press time, was 
expected to announce a plan soon 
that would stress these two objec- 
tives. 

Ike’s suggestions were expected 
to be in line with recommenda- 
tions of the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission, headed by 


Dean William Myers of Cornell 


University, Ithaca, N. Y. Benson 
asked the commission several 
months ago to turn attention to 
the problem. 


Russia Wants to See 
How We Farm 


Extension folks may soon 
find themselves with a diplo- 
matic assignment of first im- 
portance on their hands: To 
show visiting Russian farm- 
ers how we do things over 
here. 


The Soviet government has been 
turning on the pressure to send 
some farmers, and also a delega- 
tion of student editors, to this 
country. U. S. delay in deciding 
whether to allow the Russians 
entry has become embarrassing, 
and of propaganda value to Soviet 
leaders. Top officials in Wash- 
ington, at press time, appeared 
headed for a major “policy” deci- 
sion on future handling of the 
problem. 


Chief argument for Russian 
visits is that they will lead to 
better understanding between the 
U. S. and Soviet peoples. There 
is also the argument that refusal 
to grant entry to Russians could 
give the Kremlin bosses another 
excuse to charge that America 
does not want peace. 

One thing is sure: The Russians 
could use some advice on how to 
farm. Soviet leaders have ad- 
mitted failure to date in efforts 
to collectivize and control farm- 


ing. Russians, meantime, are 
spending roughly twice as much 
of their incomes for food as do 
Americans. 


“Higher-Education”’ 
Publication Available 
An up-to-date list of col- 
leges for vo-ag leaders and 
other educators is now avail- 
able from the government. 


Titled “Higher-Education,” it 
is a U. S. Office of Education 
publication. 

Included in the 178-page docu- 
ment are 1,855 institutions ‘that 
offer at least two years of college- 
level studies. The listing is by 
states, and includes data on en- 
rollments, type of studies offered, 
and accreditation. The document 
is now on sale at 55 cents from 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.—End 


* 


Spreader—Forage Box 


The New Holland Company has 
recently designed a combination 
spreader—forage box that finds 
many uses on the farm. Exten- 
sion sides make it a three and 
one-half ton forage box. An at- 
tachment will automatically un- 
load green forage for bunk feed- 
ing. The flow of chopped material 
can be controlled from the trac- 
tor seat. Write the New Holland 
Company, New Holland, Pa., for 
additional information on this 
piece of equipment. 


* 


Live as if you expected to live a 
hundred years, but might die tomorrow. 
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Treatment For Early-Season Insects Starting 


During cool, wet spring weather, cutworms thrive. 
Here’s how these pests attack corn. They can be con- 
trolled quickly, and at low cost with a timely applica- 
tion of toxaphene insecticide. 


INSECT FILMS FOR TV 


Hercules Powder Company, makers of toxaphene in- 
secticides, has produced a four-minute armyworm film, 
especially designed for use by television farm direc- 
tors. We know that some county agents are appearing 
regularly as guests on many of these programs, and 
may be interested inthis farm film service. 

If you, or any of your contacts with television sta 
tions doing farm programing, are interested in the army- 
worm film or other insect films of an educational na- 
ture, you may receive further information by writing 
the editors of the Toxaphene News Digest. 


Insecticides Applied For Thrips, 
Cutworms, Other Pests 


While the growing season is well underway in the 
extreme southern part of the country, most of the na- 
tion’s farmers are watching newly planted crops care- 
fully for signs of insect damage. 

There has been considerable activity in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas where thrips and cutworms 
were a threat, particularly to cotton. The same in 
sects were reported in other communities in the deep 
South. 


Spittlebugs Expected 


In more northern latitudes cutworms are predicted 
as soon as corn is up to a good stand, while alfalfa 
and clover producers are expecting their annual in- 
festation of spittlebugs. While spittlebugs have been 
confined largely to the Middle Atlantic and Midwestern 
states, some farm authorities have noticed a gradual 
westward movement of the pests which stunt legumes 
by sucking juices from the plants. 

The Grasshopper Control Project, Denver, Colora- 
do, has predicted severe grasshopper outbreaks in 
many localities in Wisconsin, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and other states westward. It is still early in the sea- 
son to estimate what damage armyworms may do in 
1955, but farmers remembering disastrous outbreaks 
in 1953 and 1954 are making plans for insect-control 
measures, 


Boll Weevils Again 

The boll weevil, a pest cotton farmers learned to 
live with and then learned to fight, is still the number 
one enemy in the South. Overwintered weevils usually 
make their appearance in late April or early May, and 
authorities advise prompt action with recommended 
insecticides to stop the weevils before they can 
reproduce. 

Weather is one of the great determining factors in 
any year, and farmers are watching and hoping that 
1955 will be an exception. However, most of them are 
stocking insecticides in anticipation of the battle 
against destructive insects that is sure to come. 


Copyright 1955, by Hercules Powder Company 
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Texas Rancher Saves Oats Crop With Insecticide Treatment 


J. W. Sartwelle, owner and president of the Port 
City Stock Yards, Houston, Texas, put an insect- 
control program into action last fall to save 100 
acres of Mustang oats from complete destruction by 
armyworms, 

The oats were planted to furnish some badly need- 
ed grazing for his registered Brahman herd. After an 
extremely dry summer, he was counting on the oats 
for forage, and the crop was doing nicely until he 
noticed armyworms moving into his crop “‘by the 

Excellent farmer that he is, Mr. Sartwelle noticed 
the infestation almost immediately and ordered a sup- 1 
ply of toxaphene dust and an airplane to apply it. Al- b 
though the application was delayed because of high = 
winds, the insecticide was put down early enough to 
stop the worms from their destructive march. 

Mr. Sartwelle said ‘‘when the worms hit, I already 
had about $15.00 per acre tied up in the oat crop which a Paw Pe + 
would be lost if I didn’t control the armyworms. It cost Geouje Resener (left) farm director of radio station 
$140.00 for the toxaphene and $42.50 for the plane, KTRH, Houston, Texas, with J. W. Sartwelle, president 
which meant it cost me $1.83 an acre to protect the of the Port City Stock Yards. Last year, Mr. Sartwelle 


$15.00 investment. To me this was an excellent busi- saved 100 acres of oats from armyworm destruction with 
ness investment. ..’’ an application of toxaphene. 
GRASSHOPPER INFESTATION EXPECTED IN 1955 
FROM THE 1954 SURVEYS 
i 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


PLANT PEST CONTROL BRANCH 
GRASSHOPPER CONTROL PROJECT 


An important project of the U.S.D.A. each year is the prepa- 
ration of a map showing areas where grasshopper infesta- 
tions are expected. Study this map . . . and if your region 
is in a shaded area, be ready with U.S.D.A.-recommended 
toxaphene for effective control of these insect pests. 
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As you work with farmers, remember . . . 


Use Different Approaches to 


Change Farming Practices 


By Lloyd Bostian 


@ WHAT’S THE BEST WAY you 
can help farmers change to new 
and better farming practices? 

Here are some ideas to help you in 
this job. They are based on research 
by Eugene A. Wilkening, associate 
professor of Rural Sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Types of Changes 


You know you must vary your ed- 
ucational program according to the 
type of change you wish the farmers 
in your county to make. But you may 
often be undecided as to just how you 
can best do this, best convince your 
farmers to accept a new practice. 

The problem will be much easier 
if you break down the possible types 
of new practices into these four 
groups: 


New Practice 


(1) Changes in materials 
or equipment only 


Examples 
a plant variety or 
fertilizer change 


(2) Changes in existing 
operations 


changes in plant- 
ing and harvesting 


starting terraces or 


(3) Adding new opera- 
tions strip cropping 


(4) Changes in the total 
enterprise 


livestock to small 
grains 


Steps in Practice Changes 


Wilkening says a change in farming 
methods or the acceptance of a new 
practice follows a definite pattern. 
He sets up three major steps in get- 
ting a new practice adopted: Notifi- 
cation, evaluation and instruction. 

Notification is getting the farmer 
to know about the practice. 

Evaluation refers to the farmer’s 
decision as to whether the new prac- 
tice works and will work for him on 
his farm. 

Instruction is the process of putting 
the practice into effect. 

Each of these steps in the acceptance 
of a new practice is best influenced 
by different communication media 
and ag agents. The next job is finding 
out which information groups and 
aids are best suited to promoting each 


This is the second article on 
how farmers adopt new practices 
and the different approaches agri- 
cultural leaders need take to have 
new methods adopted. 

The first article, entitled “Get 
Farmers to Accept New Farming 
Practices” appeared in the March 
issue of Better Farming Methods. 
If you have not seen that article, 
you will want to read it before 
reading this one. 


type of farming change through one 
or more of these steps. 

Let’s take the first change, changes 
in materials or equipment only. These 
changes usually require only notifi- 
cation and evaluation of the new 
materials or equipment as compared 
with the old. So the mass media are 
very effective here. Also commercial 
firms influence farmers to change 
materials or types of equipment. 
Dealers in equipment are in a position 
to influence the farmer at the time he 
makes the decision to change. 

As an example, you can aid the 
farmer here by using local radio, tele- 
vision, and newspaper facilities to 


recommend new plant varieties. You 
can tell him how to evaluate the 
various varieties available and suit- 
able for his area. 


Changes in Operations 


Changes in existing operations 
mainly involve comparing the new 
practice with the old one. This means 
the farmer must change an operation 
that has been followed for a long 
time. 

The farmer usually will look to 
other farmers for such changes. So 
you should see to it that the best 
methods of operations in use in the 
community are brought to the atten- 
tion of all the farmers. Then you can 
give good publicity to farm operations 
that are best suited to the area. 


Starting a New Operation 


Starting a new operation, such as 
terracing or strip-cropping, requires 
much instruction in those operations. 


This graph shows the percentage of 
farmer responses to the most important 
source where they obtained information 
about two farming practices—fertilizing 
and permanent pastures. 


FERTILIZING 
PRACTICES 


other farmers ~deal Own, experience 
ag. agencies, mass media 43% 


65% 


PERMANENT 
PASTURES 


© 7 % 


ricultural agencies, mass media 160% 
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DID 

YOU 
KNOW 
THAT.... 


THE 1955 INSEMIKIT CATA- 
LOG has a complete farm 
book section? 


Successful 

Dairying by 

Cloy B. Knodt 

© This new book provides 
complete information on 
#ll important phases of 
developing and operating 
a successful dairy farm. 
Each chapter deals with 
a specific division of dairy 
farm operation. Practical 
activities are emphasized 
in an order which the 
reader can follow easily, 
whether he is an agri- 
cultural student. a dairy 
farmer, or other inter- 
ested person........1954 Edi- 
tion, 381 pages..........$5.50 


Poultry for Home 


© Here is an outstanding 
book geared to the needs 
and interests of students 
in vocational agriculture. 
. . It has abundant i!- 
lustrations and _ helpful 
charts covering all phases 
of poultry raising from 
the large producer to the 
backyard flock. Also in- 
cluded are several teach- 
ing aids, such as suggest- 
ed job exercises and ques- 
tions for discussion at the 
end of each chapter; com- 
Diete index and up-to- 
date selected references 
pages..........$3.75 


@ Front Porch Farmer 
by Channing Cope offers 
in a simple and interest- 


cational agriculture 
classes and in Veteran 
Farm Training Courses. 
Read this fascinating and 
informative story of how 
to go about establishing 
proven year-around 
grazing system on eroded, 
gullied and impoverished 
land 
Here is an invitation to all Vo-Ag leaders 
« « to get acquainted with insemikit's 
new ond expanded service. 

Now!—This fastest growing organization 
in the agricultural supply field is ready 
to extend still another service to its cus- 


everywhere. 


Insemikit's la selection of book titles 
makes it eas our customers to obtain 


all their the-minute text books and 
supplies in one convenient order. A gen- 
erous 12% di + is extended 


| THE INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
| 426 HITCHCOCK ST. 


| 
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And notification of the practice and not recommend the enterprise, the 
the farmer’s evaluation of it must farmer is not as likely to start it. 
come before the instruction. Studies show that information is 
The farmer will probably find out really not effective unless it fits into 
about operations like terracing from the ideas the farmer already has. And 
farm papers, television, or just driv- other observations agree that the ef- 
ing through the country. And he will fectiveness of printed and broadcast 
look to other farmers in deciding material is directly related to the 
whether the practice is worthwhile to amount of other forms of instruction 
im. such as farm meetings, bulletins, and 
But the county agent or other ag _ personal contacts. 
expert plays a big part in instructing Changes are usually not as clearly 
the farmer in the new operation. You defined as in this article. But it is 
can persent demonstration results and important to develop your educational 
give the farmer information and bul- program with the differences in prac- 
letins on the practice he could not tices in mind. 
obtain elsewhere. You may, however, You make the best use of your time 
want to bring in specialists to help by using the media and facilities best 
give farmers instruction in starting suited to the various changes in farm 


a new operation. practices. The better you do this job 
the quicker farmers will accept new 
Changing a Total Enterprise practices.—End 
Changing the total enterprise of a * 


farm is, needless to say, a big job. a ie 
in: the a Soil Fertility and Food 
reallocation of resources or it may Here is a capsule report of a 10- 
come about by introducing new re- year soil fertility research program 
sources or operations. And the big- now nearing completion by research- 
ness of the problem of changing an ers at the Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
enterprise will depend upon whether periment Station. 
new operations and resources are re- Soil fertility does not change the 
quired. At any rate, it is usually a Composition or food value of crops 
long range process and is necessarily materially. But it takes more than 
influenced by all media. twice as much unfertilized land to 
Both the ag experts and other farm- feed an equal number of animals as 
ers will have some influence in the can be maintained from crops grown 
process. For example, the farmer is on fertile soil. 
not likely to go into the broiler in- Five Michigan State departments 
dustry unless he sees someone else shared in the research and were as- 
who is making a success of the busi-_ sisted financially by the Nat'l Dairy 
ness. And if the county agent does Council and American Dairy Assn. 


National FFA officers, in Washington for annual winter meetings of the Board of 
Directors and Board of Student Officers, had a brief visit with President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. The officers as they appear in the above photo, left to right, are Philip 
Brouillette, Richford, Vt., student secretary; Jay Wright, Alamo, Nev., vice president 
for the Pacific region; Bobby Futrelle, Mt. Olive, N. Car., vice president for the 
Southern region; Bill Gunter, Live Oak, Fla., national president; Lowell Gisselbeck, 
Watertown, S. Dak., vice president for the Central region, and Charles Anken, 
Holland Patent, N. Y., vice president for the North Atlantic region. 
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and Market by & 
James 8. Cooper 
| 
ing manner great many ‘ 
of the principles of prac- 
tical farming that Vo-Ag 
teach in both regular vo 
oF tomers by offering the finest listing of 4 3 ; 
fit the individual needs of Vo-Ag leaders 
order of $25 or more, plus 1 free di — 
copy when 12 or more copies of the same : 
Write today . . . for Insemikit's 1955 88- — 
| Please send me a copy of | 


cuts out 


Mr. Hornworm’s quota 


A SINGLE HORNWORM Can eat a pound 
of tobacco per season. A heavy infesta- 
tion can tear the heart out of a tobacco 
crop. But, the free-eating days of this 
pest are at an end. Shell’s new powerful 
insecticide endrin knocks ’em out and 
keeps ‘em out. 


Endrin is easy to use! When Mr. Horn- 
worm infests, simply dust or spray 2-4 
ounces of actual endrin per acre. The 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
P. O. Box 1617, Denver I, Colorado 


Atiunta + Houston + New York + San Francisco + St. Louis » Jackson, Miss. 


kill is fast—hornworms that touch, taste 
or smell endrin are finished for good. 
And endrin gets the other leaf-eating 
pests too, such as grasshoppers, flea bee- 
tles and budworms. 


The sale of endrin is accepted by state 
and federal authorities and backed by 
the finest of technical service. Write for 
latest technical literature. 
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After 42 years of service to farm 
people and the field of agriculture, 
County Agent Allister F. MacDou- 
gall, Middlesex County, Massachu- 
setts, has retired. 


“Mac,” as he was known to a mul- 
titude of folks, was a friend of 
many, not only among the farmers 
with whom he worked but among 
the fellow workers in the extension 
field on a state, regional, and na- 
tional basis. He took an active in- 
terest in his profession. He served 
a term as president of the Nation- 
al Association County Agricultural 
Agents and held many other im- 
portant positions of leadership. 


1913 -- 1955 


As one who has had the opportu- 
nity to serve on the Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts extension 
service staff under “Mac,” I would 
list three things that character- 
ized him as a county agent. 

1. He had a deep interest and an 
abiding faith in young people and 
their abilities and potentialities. 

2. He was able to see ahead to 
the specialized needs of agricul- 
ture. His county staff includes a 
dairy and livestock specialist, a 
poultry and small animal special- 
ist, a fruit and vegetable special- 
ist, a 4-H club staff, and a home 
demonstration staff. 


of service. 


field of extension when [ say I hope 


further efforts as rewarding as 
those he has experienced in the 


3. He had a closeness to the soil, 
and that which is beautiful in Na- 
ture, which bordered on the re- 
ligious. To us who worked with 
him, it looked like his personal link 
with the Master Himself. Perhaps 
this last, more than anything else, 
explains why a man would pour 42 
years of devoted effort into a task 


I think I can speak for the entire 


his retirement will lead him into 


past.—Alec Gordeuk 


@ WE ALL PASS CERTAIN mile- 

stones in our drive along the road 
of life, and by retiring after nearly 
42 years of extension work, I suppose 
I am passing by one of these mile- 
stones. 

While at the last convention of the 
National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents at Salt Lake City, I 
had a similar thought about county 
agent work. When I stood by the 
monument marking the place where 
those great pioneers in their move- 
ment West stopped and their leader 
said, “This is the Place,” I felt that 
we, right now at this place, were pass- 
ing a milestone in county agent work. 

When Secretary of Agriculture Ez- 
ra Taft Benson, a son of those same 
pioneers and a former county agent, 
told us of the hopes he had for the 
future of extension work, I will have 
to confess I was envious of the young 
county agents in the group, knowing 
that we were just entering on a new 
era with unlimited opportunity for 
service by county agents. 


First, a Truck Driver 


My first extension job was driving 
a demonstration truck, and my title 
was “Traveling Instructor.” I was to 
work in the small towns in Massa- 
chusetts, back from the railroads. One 
county had just been organized with 
an “Improvement League” that was to 
bring the city and country together 
for general improvement. The county 
agent system was just getting started 
across the country, and the Smith- 
Lever Act had not been passed. 

Two years spent with that truck, 
stopping two or three days and even 
a week in one village, boarding 
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A Look Ahead 


Allister F. MacDougall 


around every night in a different farm 
home; showing lantern slides, demon- 
strating packing apples, testing milk, 
or talking about home-mixing of feeds 
or fertilizers in a district school in 
the evening; during the day making 
farm visits or holding demonstrations 
on judging cattle, draining land, 
pruning fruit trees, or trying to start 
corn clubs or potato clubs among the 
boys and girls were among the hap- 
piest years of my life. 


People Are Friendly 


Maybe I was a curiosity in some vil- 
lages and in some homes, but nowhere 
did I meet with anything but friendli- 
ness, hospitality, and an apparent de- 
sire for learning. As I look back, this 
is rather amazing because I was a 


By Allister F. MacDougall 
Westford, Mass. 


green extension worker in more ways 
than one. I was just out of college, in 
a new field, and working with ex- 
perienced farm people. They gave 
more than they received. 

One thing I know helped. We then 
had a leader at our college, President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, whose vision 
and missionary zeal were a big factor 
in starting county agent work. He 
passed on to anyone he contacted an 
enthusiasm for this new idea of carry- 
ing the college campus right out to 
the farm itself. 


Extension Director Helps 


A second thing that helped was the 
director of the state Extension Ser- 
vice, William D. Hurd. His unbounded 
energy, his desire to help people, and 
his faith in President Butterfield’s 
philosophy of serving farm people 
made anyone coming under his in- 
fluence feel that it was a privilege 
to be part of a great new movement. 
This movement was to be a factor in 
the development of our country’s ag- 
riculture and the improvement of the 
farm home. 


These two pioneers, both farm boys 
from Michigan, along with other 
pioneers across the land, laid well the 
foundation for our county agent sys- 
tem that has stood the test of years. 


What Is Ahead? 

Now what is ahead? 

As a county agent who has had the 
great privilege of participating in 
this work from the time just previous 
to the passing of the Smith-Lever 
Act until now, I feel the horizon is 
even brighter than it was in 1913. 
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Bos cortze and his brother decided 
to clear out the weeds and tall grass along the fence 
rows on their farm. So they built a fence row clipper 
from some angle iron and odd metal found around the 
farm and mounted it on bicycle wheels. It is powered 
by a 3-h.p. engine. A pulley from a combine is mounted 
on the drive shaft with grease fittings in babbitt bear- 
ings for Marfak lubrication. A small wheel from an 
old coaster wagon runs next to the fence to keep the 
blade at a proper distance. The Goetzes, like keen 
farmers and ranchers from coast to coast, have found 
that it pays to farm with Texaco products. 


Bob Goetze, of South Pekin, Illinois, shows Texaco Man Byron Ansorge (right) 
} weed clipper which Bob and his brother made. Bearings are 

Les Gilman (center) operates a farm and dairy protected against wear with Marfak lubricant. Marfak forms a 

near Medford, Oregon; delivers milk products to collar around open bearings, seals out moisture and grit. 

1400 accounts. It’s a stop-and-go truck operation. 
He finds Advanced Custom-Made Havoline Motor 
Oil keeps engines from sludging, valves from 
sticking. Texaco Consignee Ken Teeter 
(right) explains Havoline out-performs 
them all regardless of price. Texaco 
Driver Jack Rose is shown on left. 


}Y And in Town or on Highway... 


the Texaco red star and green “‘T” is the sign 
of service. Only Texaco Dealers have new top 
octane Sky Chief gasoline, Super-Charged 
with Petrox, to give maximum power and re- 
duce engine wear... famous Fire Chief at 
regular gasoline prices, both 100 per cent 
Climate-Controlled for top performance .. . 
Advanced Custom-Made Havoline and Marfak 
lubricant. 


Mr. M. S. Knowlton (left) who has a 3500-acre _—Self-propelled grain cart for soggy fields. 
plantation near Perthshire, Mississippi, re- Byron D. Webb (right), rice farmer of 
ceives a friendly visit from Texaco Consignee | Hamshire, Texas, gives bearings the sure 
C. M. Shaw, Jr., of Shelby. Texaco distributors _ protection of Marfak lubricant as Texaco 
and consignees give timely, neighborly service Consignee D. S. Spidle, of Beaumont, 
that farmers and ranchers appreciate. Mr. looks on. Marfak forms a collar around 
Shaw has just delivered a tankful of Fire bearings, seals out dirt and moisture, 
Chief, the gasoline with superior “Fire-Power” prevents rusting; won't wash off, jar off, 
for low-cost operation. drip out or cake up. 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 


Tune in... Metropolitan Opera radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 
IT PAYS TO USE 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo.; Houston 2, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 10, Va.; Seattle 1, Wash. 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oi! Company Limited. 
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ARE YOU GIVING 
Sprinkler (rrigation 
THE ATTENTION 
IT DESERVES? 


Right today, users of PORT-ALUM sprin- 
kler irrigation systems are doubling their 
yield, and producing crops that surpass 
anything previously grown in size and 


quality. 


Leading banks are accepting loans for the 
installment purchase of systems manufac- 
tured by the PORTable ALUMinum IRRI- 
Gation CO., for they recognize the value of 
having water when and where it’s needed 

. . and know that a well planned system 
pays for itself in increased income. 


Properly engi- 
neered to the land 
and the crop, 
PORT-ALUM ir- 
rigation systems 
ellminate the dan- 
ger of dry spells, 
and assure bigger, 
higher quality 
crops. Their ex- 
clusive patented features mean that addi- 
tional profits won’t go into increased oper- 
ating costs. 


Write today, for complete information 
on how sprinkler irrigation with 
PORT-ALUM systems can increase the 
yield per acre for farmers in your 
area, and do it with the minimum 
amount of labor. There’s no obligation. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail to: 


PORTasi:e ALUMinum 
IRRIGation CO. 


VISTA, CALIFORNIA 
DEPT. 


PORTable ALUMinum IRRIGation Co. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 
| on Sprinkler Irrigation with PORT-ALUM systems. 


ADDRESS 
| CITY AND 
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The present efficiency of the 
American Farmer, the strength of 
organization, great cooperatives, 
broad-visioned commercial companies 
expansion of highways, improved 
transportation, expanding markets, 
and above all, the high standards of 
our farm homes offer a challenge 
to any young man entering the county 
agent service unequalled during any 
period during the past 40 years. 
Along with it is combined the closer 
standing and the growing signs of a 
permanent peace for all mankind. 


Work is Gratifying 


Knowing that the people with whom 
you work are in close daily com- 
munion with nature and the One 
who created this beautiful world of 
ours, along with the tools that are now 
at your command, makes the profes- 
sion of the county agent right now a 
golden field. 

It is my belief, however, that a 
word of caution should be added. The 
opportunities also offer greater dan- 
gers. The standards now set and the 
opportunities offered were not created 
by counting the hours of the day’s 
work, the vacation period, the security 
of the job, or the amount of salary 
received. 


Work at Farm Level 


There is a second danger lurking 
in the atmosphere of some of our 
state campuses where we must look 
for professional leadership. This is the 
danger of too much contentment, 
security, and superior attitude that 
seems to place them above the every- 
day farmer and the county agent who 
must serve this farmer. It often lets 
them drift with a professional stand- 
ard of work and knowledge below that 
required to meet the needs of the 
county agent serving the present-day 
efficient farmer. 

This situation, where it exists, may 
be passed on to the county level, 
creating discontent and impairment to 
the service. 


Leadership Is Good 


These dangers are the exceptions, 
not the rule. Our State Extension 
Services and the leadership they ob- 
tain from our Federal Extension Serv- 
ice on the whole are of the very 
finest. Without them the professional 
standard of the county agent could 
not be maintained. We have a truly 
cooperative extension service from 
the farmer up to the Washington 
office. 

One has only to witness an annual 
convention of county agents to know 
that county agent work is now in good 
hands. Their earnest desire to im- 
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above self was more evident at Utah 
than at any previous convention. 

Somehow the spirit of the pioneers 
of that valley in the west seemed to 
revive in the hearts of the county 
agents present the spirit of our own 
extension pioneers. So long as that 
spirit of interest in the welfare of 
others and accepting the challenge to 
overcome obstacles as they lay before 
us is maintained, the county agent has 
a great future. 

With national encouragement for 
the return of more service to the in- 
dividual farmer and his family, built 
upon the experience of the past, the 
county agent can surely look ahead 
to the best years of the Extension 
Service —End. 


* 


Use a Picture With 
Carcass Demonstration 


We are but one of the many 
counties that are holding meat- 


type hog demonstrations. Here 
farmers see the live hogs, judge 
them by grade and back fat meas- 
urement, and then see the dressed 
carcasses. 

I have used an idea that has re- 
ceived many favorable comments 
from farmers. On the day of the 
contest when farmers were judg- 
ing the live hogs, I took a picture 
of each hog. These negatives 
were then enlarged into 8 x 10 
photographs. 

When the carcasses were dis- 
played the pictures were hung on 
the respective hog carcass. Back 
fat measurement and length of 
eareass was also inked on the 
photograph. 

In this way, farmers could see 
the hog pictured alive, and then 
the actual dressed carcass.— 
E. E. Golden, farm adviser, De- 
Kalb, Iil. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you have 
used successfully in YOUR work 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


* 
One time when two heads aren’t better 


prove themselves and put service than one is when they're both empty. 


| 
2 
| 
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It pays to keep your broilers cool in hot 
weather!* Cool birds put on pounds faster, 
go to market with more flesh. Keep your 
broilers cool with Alcoa® Aluminum Roof- 
ing. It reflects the sun’s heat, lowers poultry 
house temperatures 15° by actual test. 
Made of exclusive, new alloy for in- 
creased strength and resistance to corrosion 
for longer life, Alcoa Aluminum Roofing 
comes in new 48” wide sheets for fast, 
easy application. Buy from <a 
your Alcoa Roofing Dealer 
who displays this sign. : 
*Tests by leading agricultural colleges show that 


broiler growth-rate drops sharply when temperatures 
rise to the eighties! 


we seu = 
= ALCOA 


au 
ROOFING = 


ALCOA 
ALU AAIN U AA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BUILD THIS ALCOA ALUMINUM 
POLE-TYPE POULTRY HOUSE 


ot a7S%savINgS 


For just $1.00 you can get com- 
plete plans for this money-sav- 
ing 40’ x 234’ Southern poultry 
house. Capacity, 8,500 broilers or 
2,800 layers. YOU SAVE up to 
75% due to low cost, pole-type 
construction and use of Alcoa 
Aluminum Roofing. Plans, pre- 


Please send me plans checked below. | 
mailing for each plan checked. 


House, 40’ x 234’ (as illustrated) 

C) PB-1 General Purpose Pole-type Aluminum 
Barn, 52’ x 56’ 

CJ PB-2 Pole-type Aluminum Machinery 
Center, 35’ x 54’ 

(CD PB-4 Pole-type Aluminum Loofing Barn, 
52° x 65° 


NAME 


) PB-3 Pole-type Aluminum Southern Poultry 


COMPLETE 
PLANS 


ONLY $100 


post for Alcoa by University of 
eorgia, guide you step by step 
with drawings, photos and direc- 
tions—are simple and easy to 
follow. Send coupon today! 


———————— ORDER PLANS FROM THIS COUPON’ ————————— 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2110-D Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | 


enclose $1.00 to cover cost of printing and | 


(CO PB-5 Pole-type Aluminum 30-cow Pen | 
Stable Barn, 69’ x 91° 
(CD PB-6 Pole-type Aluminum Northern | 
Poultry House, 40’ x 130’ | 
(C PB-7 Pole-type Aluminum Warehouse or | 
Agricultural Center, 56° x 208’ 
© PB-8 Pole-type Aluminum 70-cow Pen | 
Stabling Barns (three buildings) | 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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@ “THE PHOTOGRAPH is here to 
stay” is a fairly safe statement. 
So are low budgets and lack of good 


photographers. County people must 
rely on their own photos to illustrate 
their stories or do without. 

Occasionally a 4-H member can 
take a picture or an editor may send 
out a cameraman, but in general, a 
county worker must do his or her own 
photography. With the existing op- 
portunities to use photos for news, 
exhibits, reports, slides, and displays, 
it behooves one to produce the best 
pictures he possibly can. 


Six Picture Faults 


Have you ever had an editor turn 
down your picture for lack of space? 
Possibly it did not suit him for one 
or more reasons, so he was telling you 
in a nice way that the picture just was 
not good enough to use. Common 
faults that cull pictures in the eyes of 
the editor are: 


1. Too many people in the picture. 
2. People or subject matter poorly 
arranged in picture. 
Story of the picture not evident. 
Lack of newsworthiness. 
Poor technical quality. 
. Lack of appeal. 

To avoid these condemning char- 
acteristics, a few simple suggestions 
could be of value. 


I. Take Small Groups 
Newspapers and magazines prefer 
less than five people in a photo. In 
case of photographing winners of 
awards, use only the persons involved 
20—Better FARMING METHODS—April, 1955 


For all ag leaders... 


Picture-laking Tips 


Activity of the boys 
is clearly shown. 
Faces are visible and 
concentrated toward 
center of picture. 
Small flash used to 
lighten faces and 
shadows. 


such as the award winner and the one 
making the presentation, or use only 
the winner. 

The common tendency is to put in 
the president, secretary, vice presi- 
dent, mother, father and anyone else 
standing by in order to avoid hurting 
feelings. 

The political approach is to take a 
picture of the entire group, then take 
another close up of the winner with 
the donor of the award. Use the lat- 
ter for the paper. You have thereby 
satisfied the desire of interested asso- 
ciates to have their pictures taken and 
also have a shot that is usable by the 
editor. 


2. Center the Interest 
The object in the arranging of the 
subjects in a picture is to show as 


It is obvious who is 
champ and the faces 
display a happy situa- 
tion. Faces are com- 
fortably close to- 
gether and trophy is 
evident but not center 
of interest. 


By Howard BR. Knaus 


Visual Aids Specialist 
Purdue University 


much of the people’s faces as possible, 
yet use their eyes to focus the at- 
tention toward the center of interest. 
When a champion is the center of in- 
terest, all eyes should be focused on 
his face rather than the trophy he 
may hold and be sure all are happy 
before you trip the trigger. 

“Shaking hands” pictures should be 
avoided. Placing the subjects against 
a wall facing the camera is often done 
but seldom desired especially in news 
type small group photos. 


3. Tell a Story 

Every picture should tell some kind 
of story. Expressions on the sub- 
jects’ faces or the activity portrayed 
by the subject should obviously con- 
vey a message to the viewer. In case 
of a winner, a happy expression and 
items involved such as a trophy suffi- 
ciently large in the photo to be readily 
recognizable should be kept in mind. 
Often small objects must be arranged 
close to a subject’s face to accentuate 
the size and maintain personal appeal. 

The strongest points in a photo- 
graph are the subject’s eyes or face. 
Where he looks, so does the viewer. 


4. Timeliness Counts 
For an editor to use a picture, it 
must, in his opinion, be of interest to 
his customers. He cannot use a hay 


making picture at Christmas time nor 
can he use an award picture a month 
after the presentation. 

To speed up service, editors often 
are happy to develop film and make 
their own prints if you take the photo 
for them. Of course, the more profi- 
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It’s extra sound-output that makes this re- 
markable projector one of the biggest buys 
in 16mm. sound projection. For the Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV- 
152-S, develops 15 watts of clear, undis- 
torted power. Yet its modest $455 price is 
considerably /ess than most 10-watt pro- 
jectors and only $30 more than the standard 
7-watt Pageant models. 

But what does all this extra power mean 
to you. :. why do you need it? One very 
good reason is that a movie projector—like 
your car or any other machine—delivers its 
finest, smoothest performance when operat- 
ing at less than full capacity. That’s why 
this Pageant’s reserve power is valuable even 
when you're operating the machine at very 
low volume levels. It means higher fidelity 
without distortion ... and less background 
noise because of the low hum level. 

,Greater versatility is another reward of 
extra power. The Pageant Model AV-152-S 


Kodaslide SIGNET 500 
new Projector, Filmstrip Model 


it's completely new! And it has the smoothest, 
surest, fastest film-advance ever designed! 

For brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodak 
Ektanon Lens (f/3. or f/2. 8), 500- 
watt lamp, L ized le sys- 
fem, and aluminized glass an Shows 
2 x 2 slides as well as filmsirips. 

Only $98, with £/3.5 lens. 


has all the output you need for showings in 
large auditoriums and _hard-to-hear-in 
rooms—even outdoor assemblies. (And its 
compact, single-case portability enhances 
its versatility.) 

What’s more, this Pageant model has 
separate bass and treble controls that let you 
compensate for ‘‘boominess”’ or “‘deadness” 
in rooms with poor acoustics. And, as in all 
Pageant models, a unique Fidelity Control 
is built in. This makes possible precise focus- 
ing of the scanning beam, regardless of 
sound-track position. 


Super brilliant 


This single-case, 15-watt Pageant model 
comes in two versions: a sound-and-silent 
projector designated Model AV-152-S 
and the sound-only Model AV-152-SE. The 
latter machine is equipped with Kodak’s 
remarkable Plus-40 Shutter, which delivers 
more than 40% extra illumination to pro- 


vide super-brilliant pictures even under ad- 
verse lighting conditions. 


Other Pageant features 


There are, in all, six Pageant models. 
Each is specially tailored to meet specific 
projection requirements. Yet, they a// have 
many outstanding advantages. 

Only Pageants, for example, are perma- 
nently pre-lubricated to by-pass the danger of 
under- or over-oiling, the major cause of 
projector breakdowns. A _ built-in field- 
sharpening element makes possible super- 
sharp pictures over the entire screen area. 
And their operation is always quiet as a 
whisper. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 
for a free demonstration of these remark- 
able Pageant features. Or mail the coupon 
for your free copy of a new color catalog on 
the complete Pageant line. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


“Pre-lubrication of the Pageant assures a 
maximum of trouble-free service with a 
minimum of maintenance. This can cer- 
tainly reduce your yearly maintenance 
cost. Top-quality sound plus excellent 
picture performance and quietness in op- 
eration makes the Pageant ideal for train- 
ing—in industry, church, and school.” 


Robert L. Edwards, Texas Educational 
Aids, Dallas, Texas 


“We know of Pageant Projectors in 
schools in our area that have been run- 
ning for three years and more with only a 
periodic checkup. Permanent pre-lubri- 
cation eliminates all the repairs necessi- 
tated by too much or too little oil. Pre- 
lubrication, with all the other features, 
makes Pageants ‘tops in our book.’”’ 


R. H. Serber, Triple $ Camera Shop 
Ukiah, California 


| | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


| Send name of nearest Kodak Audio- Name 


| Visual Dealer and information on: 


4-113 | 
TITLE | 


Keodascope Pageant Sound ORGANIZATION. 
STREET 

| C)Kedaslide Signet 500 Projector, 

| Filmstrip Model CITY. aoa STATE 
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Now ! 
For 
Healthie 
Farm 
Animals|... 


New 


STERLING 


TRACE MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


RICHER than ever! 
Supplies salt and 6 trace minerals: 


ENRICHED Cobalt Iodine Copper 
Manganese _Iron Zine 
RICHER... 


and always full strength 
More dependable than ever. The 
trace minerals in the new, enriched 
Blusalt formula are stable. 
RICHER... 

and readily digested 

Full utilization of feed makes 
healthier farm animals. They grow 
faster, produce more profit. 

Always a fine, reliable product . . . now 
better than ever! Greater health 


protection! Feed Blusalt for best results 
in producing meat, milk and wool! 


Keep Blusalt before your animals 
(except poultry ) at all times. 


In custom-ground feeds, add Blusalt 
in the same proportion as salt for all 
animals, including poultry. 


THE NEW, IMPROVED 


TERLING Trace Mineral ol 


in 50-Ib. and 100-Ib. bags —.50-Ib. ‘blocks — 
of International Salt Company, Ane 
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cient you ‘secome in taking the pic- 
tures, the more eager he will be to 
print them. 


5. Make Them Clear 


The editor wants clear, sharp, good 
contrast pictures that will reproduce 
in his paper. This means close-ups 
with plain backgrounds and subject 
matter covering a majority of the pic- 
ture area. 

Following the exposure meter or 
guide for outdoor shots and flash 
guide number for interiors will assure 
correct exposure on the film. Correct 
exposure and focus are usually the 
answers to prints of good technical 
quality. 


6. Question the Picture 

Does the picture gel? Is there 
something about it that is appealing? 
Will it stop the observer’s eye long 
enough to report the story? These 
are questions that should be asked of 
every picture. 

Observation and study of photos 
used in the better magazines is one 
of the best ways to become familiar 
with what is acceptable to the editor. 


Color Film News 


Since the restraint of trade suit 
against Eastman Kodak has been 
settled out of court, there have been 
several developments in the color film 
situation: 

1. Kodachrome 35 mm. film as we 
have known it still is available with 
processing paid for in the original 
purchase price. 

2. There is now available a Kodak 
C-P color film which the original 
price does not include cost of process- 
ing. Your local dealer can send this 
film to Eastman or his choice of labo- 
ratories for development. Cost will 
be about the same as Kodachrome. 

3. A 35 mm. and 828 Daylight Ekta- 
chrome film is now available which 
has A.S.A. film speed rating in the 
range of 24 to 32, also a Type F which 
is color corrected to use Type M flash 
bulbs such as Numbers 5, 25, 8, 40, 
22, 2, etc. 


Ektachrome is Different 


This Ektachrome film is different 
than the larger sizes and should have 
E2 processing. Your dealer should 
understand this difference and chan- 
nel your film to the correct processing. 

The Type F Ektachrome can be 
converted to outdoor use by using an 
85 C filter which incidentally is dif- 
ferent than the conversion we have 
used for Type A Kodachrome. East- 
man will not process the film so it is 
sold only without processing cost in- 


cluded.—End 
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fete ere milking a herd of 85 
registered Jerseys, Mr. Pike has 
been using the bulk milk handling 
system since June 1, 1954. His 600- 
gallon Stainless Steel farm tank has 
already made possible an impressive 
list of savings. 


1. Hauling charges have been reduced 
5 cents per cwt. 


2. Losses through stickage and spillage 
have been eliminated. 


3. Cleaning up takes only 15 minutes. 


“My Stainless Steel 
bulk tank will pay 
itself in 3 years” 


— says Dairyman Robert S. Pike 


Cornish, Me. 


No more men are required to handle 
the herd which has more than 
doubled since can-handling days. 


4. Butterfat count has improved one to 
two points. 


These are the dollars-and-cents 
savings that Mr. Pike feels will make 
the Stainless tank pay for itself in 3 
years. But don’t overlook such other 
benefits as reduced bacteria count 
paca the elimination of hard, physical 
abor. 


Milk from Mr. Pike's herd is piped directly 
into this 600-gallon Stainless Steel bulk 
tank from which it is picked up every other 
day. At peak periods the pick-up averages 
550 gallons. 


Because of its economies, bulk 
milk handling with Stainless Steel 
farm tanks is one of the fastest grow- 
ing trends in dairying today. It’s an 
idea you’ll want to be able to discuss 
with farmers in your area who are 
hearing about it. 

For more information, mail the 
coupon below. United States Steel— 
as the producer of USS Stainless 
Steel from which bulk tanks are fab- 
ricated—has prepared a special book- 
let on bulk handling of milk. It’s 
yours without obligation. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND [~ “T 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH Aaehiditere) Mntensten Section 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. | United States Steel Corporation, Room 4640 | 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS | 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK | | 
Please send me the free booklet on bulk milk handling 
| | 
BARS - GHLETS SPECIAL SECTIONS | 
| | 


S$ 
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Community Cooperation 


Ag Leader 


@ THIS PARTNERSHIP doesn’t re- 
quire incorporation or paying taxes 
—just pays dividends. 

What is it? Well, it’s a working 
partnership between the ag leader and 
his local farm machinery dealer. 

Mechanization plays a big part on 
most farms today. And it is going to 
play a bigger part in the future. Many 
ag leaders and their local machinery 
dealers have found it advantageous to 
work together. Both have found it 
mutually profitable. 

Yet many ag leaders don’t have 
good working relationships with their 
farm implement dealers. Why? One 
reason may be that neither has tried 
to become acquainted with the other, 
nor have they tried to understand 
their problems. 


Dealers Give Advice 


To help further good relationships 
between the two, Better Farming 
Methods wrote to several implement 
dealers who have a good cooperative 
program with local ag leaders. We 
asked them to state the points they 
thought necessary for both parties to 
observe in order to have a good work- 
ing partnership—one that would 
benefit farmer, 4-H and FFA boy, 
dealer, and ag leader. 

So, read what George E. Abel, Abel 
Brothers, Bridgeport, Ill., has to say. 
He has worked closely with ag leaders 
in his community. Here are points he 
thinks are beneficial. 

“The relationship between agricul- 
tural leaders and farm machinery 
dealers should be a close, personal, 
friendly, and helpful relationship. 
Basically, these two groups have the 
same common cause to help the farm 
people increase their profits and raise 
their standard of living. 


We Like Farm People 


“Ag leaders and the farm equip- 
ment dealers are engaged in their 
occupations because they are inter- 
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Pa rtners. 


Implement Dealer 


Wi orking 


ested in farm people, and enjoy work- 
ing with these people and agriculture. 
I believe most of us are pursuing our 
occupations because we like to work 
with farm people rather than for the 
monetary receipts from our separate 
occupations. 

“I believe that both ag leaders and 
farm machinery dealers would mutu- 
ally benefit from a closer working 
relationship with each other. If ag 
leaders are interested in strengthen- 
ing working relationships with farm 
machinery dealers, here are points 
that I believe would greatly help. 

1. “Use material available from im- 
plement manufacturers through their 
dealers, such as slides, moving pic- 
tures, literature, operators manuals, 
etc. These show advanced farm prac- 
tices, maintenance, operation, and 
simple adjustments of farm equip- 
ment. Use these same mediums to 
show new machines coming on the 
market and new methods whereby a 


farmer can increase his yield or re- 
duce his operating cost to increase his 
profit. 

2. “Ask for dealers’ help in mainte- 
nance and instruction courses. Use 
dealer or dealer personne! for instruc- 
tion on maintenance and servicing the 
particular make of machine that the 
dealer sells. Ask for dealers’ help in 
any demonstration, plowing contest, 
4-H service school or any other place 
where he might be of service. 

3. “Emphasize maintenance, lubri- 
cation, and simple adjustments in ag 
classes and 4-H service schools in- 
stead of major repairs and adjust- 
ments. These should be done by 
trained dealer personnel and very 
often expensive special equipment is 
needed to do these repairs and adjust- 
ments properly. 

4. “Impress on farm people that 
most implement dealers are interested 
in farm people and their welfare. 
Farmers in this day of mechanized 


AG LEADER AND IMPLEMENT DEALER ... 
Service to the farmer is their motto. 


all 

. 
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Truly Amazing in Design 
... Without Peer in Performance 


Yes, the all-new Case “400” stands as symbol of what 
advanced engineering can achieve .. . of how engineering 
vision transforms itself into practical reality .. . and brings 
farming of the future into beneficial focus today. Truly, 
the 4-plow “400” is just such a creation . . . one that is 
breath-taking in its two-tone beauty . . . and literally “out 
of this world” in functional features. 

Take, for example, its all-new engines—Powrcel for 
Diesel fuel, Powrdyne for gasoline, LP gas or distillate— 
both with super strength throughout and electric-hardened 
five-bearing crankshafts. Then, there’s the new Powr- 
Range transmission with eight speeds forward and two 
reverse for an unbroken transfer of power from a slow 
crawl to fast road travel . .. all supremely simple with one 
shift lever, one clutch, one gear-set plus a shift pattern 
that’s so natural. Even more, there’s Uni-Thrust “ball 
point” front suspension for easy manual or power steering 
- » - Duo-Valve hydraulics with limited down-pressure 
control to aid ground penetration . . . and operator com- 
forts that defy adequate description. 


q 


SEND FOR THE FILMS 
THAT TELL THE STORY 


“Building America’s Finest Diesel” ...a New Case ‘400’ Tractor” . . . a sound, 


new sound slide film that presents dramatically 
in 28 minutes the remarkable way Case Diesels 
are produced ... from the manufacture of 
engine parts with automatic machines that are 
uncanny in their precision and operation . . . 
right down to the extraordinary procedures of 
quality control, assembly and testing. 


full-color, 10-minute motion picture of today’s 
finest tractor in the 50 h.p. class . . . powerfully 
and indelibly portrays the advancement that 
Case engineering and research has made in its 
dedicated service to modern power farming. 
See your Case dealer about loan of these films 
or write the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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What's new 
in farming? 


Will fall calves make more money ? 


According to a report from a leading 
agricultural college, the answer is “yes.” 
Fall-dropped calves make better use of 
pasture, are heavier at weaning time and 
sell on a more favorable market than 
either spring or summer calves. 

Fall calves have some disadvantages, 


Protect your investment in machinery 
by using the motor oil that keeps engines 
clean as it lubricates. Gulfpride H.D. 
greatly reduces engine wear due to cor- 


Engines last longer with this detergent oil! 


too: it takes a little more labor for care 
of cows and calves during winter, and 
calves take more feed when supplemental 
feedings may be necessary. Nonetheless, 
the additional weight and sounder con- 
dition of fall calves at market time more 
than offset the additional labor involved. 


ie What's best in 
maintenance? 


rosion and rust, keeps engines clean and 
efficient under all driving conditions. Now 
in handy, 5-gallon utility pails that are 
re-usable dozens of ways. 


bee YOu Save money when you GO GULF 


different greases. 


Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubri- 
cant—perfect for all convention- 
al transmissions and differentials. 


Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease 
—saves you the expense and both- 
er of handling from five to seven 


farming are definitely dependent on 
the implement dealer as well as the 
implement dealers being dependent on 
the farmer. 

“The farmer should demand and 
have good service on equipment pur- 
chased from dealers and should ex- 
pect to pay the dealer a reasonable 
profit on the machine he buys or the 
service which a dealer renders. The 
parts availability and dealer service 
is probably more important in the 
purchase of a new machine than the 
brand name or first cost. 

5. “Get better acquainted with the 
implement dealers in your locality. 
Visit his place of business and find out 
something about his problems. Ask 
the dealer to help you whenever you 
need it, and I’m sure that none will 
turn you down. 


Say “Thank You” 


6. “If a dealer cooperates with you 
and helps you in any undertaking, 
thank him for that cooperation. Imple- 
ment dealers are ordinary human 
beings and; will appreciate it. 

“Nearly all of the above points 
apply also to the farm machinery 
dealers. They, too, should get better 
acquainted with the agricultural lead- 
ers in their community, know their 
problems and the problems of the 
farmers better. 

“T believe if the above points are 
followed, working relationships be- 
tween agricultural leaders and farm 
machinery dealers will be materially 
strengthened. If such is the case, all 
agriculture and those associated with 
it will benefit.” 


Meet Roger Linde 


Another big booster of ag leaders 
and their programs is A. R. Linde, 
Linde Implement Company, Swea 
City, Ia. 

Linde long has been active in youth 
work in his community, working 
closely with ag leaders. Each fall he 
entertains 4-H fathers, their sons and 
daughters, at a banquet. His shop and 
facilities have been available to 4-H 
and FFA groups. Last year he donated 
land to the FFA to plant a test plot 
of 11 varieties of soybeans. 

Linde has two sons, Ronald, 12, is in 
his second year of 4-H with sheep and 
beef projects, and Arnold, 8. Ronnie 
is reporter for the Swea-Harrison 
4-H Club. 

So, cooperation with ag leaders and 
their programs is nothing new to 
Linde. Here are his suggestions for 
good working relations between 
leader and dealer. 

1. “A dealer must have the ag 
leader’s confidence and vice-versa. To 
promote good relationships, watch 
closely your words and actions so as 


Gut) 

| Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf : 
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AN EXPERT... 
Dealers know maintenance and repair. 


not to destroy in either party con- 
fidence in the other. 

2. “Many ag leaders feel that if a 
dealer is interested in the youth of 
today he should help in youth pro- 
grams. True, but the ag leader, in 
return, must help build this feeling 
of responsibility in his implement 
dealers. He must also see and under- 
stand the position of the implement 
dealer, specifically in regard to coop- 
erative programs in maintenance and 
repair work of farm machinery. 

3. “Too many dealers want to take, 
both money and good will, and put 
nothing back. Such will not build good 
working relations, on either side. Ag 
leaders cannot afford to take the same 
attitude either. 


Both Must Work 


4. “You get out of anything accord- 
ing to what you put into it. Both 
parties must mutually understand this 
and work accordingly. Don’t expect 


either party to carry most of the re-" 


sponsibility. 

5. “Recognize the purpose of such a 
working relationship—to help the 
farmer and his family. Both dealer and 
ag leader strive to accomplish this. 
The program cannot be successful on 
any other basis. The end result is a 
closer feeling and contact with the 
farm families in the community. 

6. “The end result is progress for the 
youth—the sideline benefits go to the 
dealer and ag leader. Through a close 
working partnership, 4-H and FFA 
boys will have an opportunity to do 
things they wouldn’t otherwise. 

7. “The ag leader should recognize 
the dealer as an authority in his field. 
Nothing can undermine relations 
faster than an ag leader telling the 
implement dealer how to do work that 
he excells in. Let each party work in 
his specific field, and coordinate the 
two together for a program of value.” 

From these two examples, ag lead- 
ers can see the many advantages for 
a close working partnership between 
them and implement dealers.—End 


Owners say: “More Economical, 


More Powerful, Easier to Handle” 


Just “capped” a day’s work 
for my Massey-Harris 


A full day’s work on a tank of fuel! 
Real dollars and cents economy — 
one of the many reasons owners buy 
a third, fourth, fifth Massey-Harris. 


There is no secret to this greater 
economy. It’s Massey-Harris Balanced 
Power Design . . . the perfect coordina- 
tion between the units that develop the 
power and those that use it. 

It’s the kind of power that likes to 
work, that takes the fight out of heavy 
jobs. Smooth, steady power . . . respon- 
sive, dependable, ready to go anytime. 

Farmers tell us too, that a Massey- 
Harris handles easier . . . turns, dodges 
quick, gives them a full-view of their 
work . . . more comfort, a jolt-free ride 
.. . leaves a man feeling fresher at the 
end of the day. 


MAKE IT A 


The implements that team up with 
a Massey-Harris are easy to put on 
and take off. New, exclusive wrist-ac- 
tion 3-point Hitch-All makes change- 
overs a matter of seconds . . . anywhere. 
And Depth-o-matic Hydraulic System 
applies power both up and down to 
mounted or pull-behind equipment for 
positive control. 


See your Massey-Harris dealer for a 
demonstration. Drive a Massey-Harris 
and learn the difference in tractor 
economy, power, ease of handling. 


A new booklet “Out of the Mailbag” 
contains the story of Massey-Harris 
economy, power, ease of handling as 
owners tell it. For your copy write 
Massey-Harris, Dept. D-150, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Massey-Harris 


Poot of 
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OH, HOW SOFT... 
They witnessed the miracle of birth. 


For better public relations, help . . . 


City Kids Learn About F'ood 


By Edgar F. MeMinn, County Extension Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


COWS WERE STRANGERS... 
One girl wanted to know if the color of 
the cow affected the color of the milk. 
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@ IT IS HARD for city boys and girls 
to visualize the source of their 
food. This is particularly true of the 
younger members of our urban pop- 
ulations. 

How many of them think of the cow 
as they pour milk from attractively 
waxed cartons? 

How many are able to appreciate 
the hours of labor, the research, and 
such practices as the use of antibiotics 
in raising poultry when they see color 
photos of tantalizing fried chicken dis- 
played above the grocer’s freezer 
unit? And why talk conservation to 
the young person whose only expe- 
rience with vegetables, aside from 
eating them, is seeing them in their 
bounteous beauty at the Super Mar- 
ket? 


Where Does It Come From? 


Paradoxically, while he enjoys a 
plentiful supply of food, he hardly 
knows where it comes from and rarely 
realizes that the food on his table 
“doesn’t just happen.” In some in- 
stances his attention may be called to 
the food he eats by complaining, 
mealtime conversations about the high 
costs of groceries. As a result, many 
modern-day youngsters have a dis- 
torted concept of farmers and their 
products. 

These were some of the attitudes 
which Miss Violet Ryberg, Seattle 
Public Schools, found were hindering 
the students in her social studies 
classes. They had only a hazy notion 
of the importance of conservation and 
the part it plays in maintaining an 
adequate food supply. In a sense, 
one could say their philosophy was 
one of “easy come, easy go. So what!” 


Consult County Agent 


At this point, Miss Ryberg appealed 
to the county agent who welcomed an 
opportunity to present a realistic ap- 
proach to the problem. He began by 
listing the places where young people 
could see the origins of some of their 
foods in their home (King) county. 

Even though Miss Ryberg is 
respected by her associates as a first- 
rate leader in teaching conservation, 
she, like many another resident of the 
county, was surprised to learn the ex- 
tent of her county’s agricultural re- 
sources. 


Tour is Arranged 


After a conference between the 
county agent, Miss Ryberg and Dr. 
Emlyn Jones, director of Social Stud- 
ies, Seattle Public Schools, a circle 
tour was arranged whereby the stu- 
dents would visit at least one typical 
installation of each of the main areas 
of farming. 


A schedule was drawn up for the 


two and one-half hour tour and 209 
students participated. They reacted 
with enthusiasm, sometimes with awe, 
and upon one occasion, with consider- 
able initial dislike (when they first 
met with the stench of pea ensilage in 
a newly-filled horizontal silo.) 
Typical comments heard during the 
tour included such as: “Gee whiz, I 
didn’t know they went to all this 
hocuspocus just to keep milk clean!” 
.. . “It doesn’t seem possible that a 
wishbone could come from anything 
as small as this baby chick!” . . . “Do 


FASCINATED INTEREST... 
Many had never seen a dairy. 


farmers have to feed their animals 
scraps (ensilage) ?” 

Both teachers and pupils gained 
respect for the diverse resources to 
be found in their own home county. 
One boy summarized afterwards by 
saying, “Now I know that the food on 
my plate doesn’t just happen. It takes 
a lot of work and planning to make 
a pint of milk.”—End 


SILAGE STINKS ... 
Many held their nose. 
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How do YOU use 
Sisalkraft Paper? 


There’s a use for tough, waterproof 
Sisalkraft Paper on your farm to _@ 
i low cost protection. 
ell us how you use it. 
Your entry may win a 
supply of Sisalkraft.* , 
Send entry with 
coupon below. 


= 


Temporary Silos 


Lining poultry houses, etc. 


At Your Lumber or Building Supply Dealer 


| 
AMERICAN SISALKRAFT corporation } 
Dept. BFM 4, Attieboro, Mass. 
CHECK 4g 


My Sisalkraft Use entry attached { | 
Please send more facts on Sisalkraft {_ | 


tion will judge all its decisi 
Sisalkraft ation. 
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Convention Plans Progress 


Don Eppelheimer and Orville 
Walker report plans are shaping 
up for the NACAA annual meet- 
ing at Michigan State College, 
September 11-15. 


Very interesting programs are be- 
ing planned for both the men and the 
women. One of the tours for the en- 
tire group will be a trip to Detroit, 
which will include Greenfield Village, 
Ford Museum, and the assembly line 
of the Ford Motor Company. 

The women will also have a tour to 
the W. K. Kellogg Cereal Company at 
Battle Creek. 


4-H’er to Ge Abroad 


Kansas families are working 
cooperatively to send a 4-H boy 
abroad. 

C. Allen Risinger, county agent, 
Anderson county, Kansas, and his co- 


operators are raising $700 to send 
Dale Fooshee, Garnett, Kans., to Swe- 


den as an International Farm Youth 
Exchange delegate. Events planned 
to raise the money include a coyote 
hunt, a chili supper, and an amateur 
talent contest. 

Young Fooshee was a member of 
the Silver Arrow 4-H club for six 
years and served as president, report- 
er, recreation and song leader, and 
represented his club as a council 
member. 

His major project was swine and he 
was county swine champion for sev- 
eral years. He is now a senior at 
Kansas State College. 


Agents Discuss Helations 


New York county agents dis- 
cussed public relations with a 
noted farm cooperative at their 
annual meeting. 


William Palmer, NACAA Informa- 
tion Committee member from New 
York state, reports that the New York 
county agents held a public relations 
meeting January 31, with personnel 
of the Farmers Cooperative Grange 
League Federation. The meeting was 
held prior to the annual extension 
conference. 

At the conference, Agricultural 
Leader Fred Morris explained the Ex- 
tension Service-Farm Bureau rela- 


County Agent Leader Fred Morris used a 
flannelgraph to explain the New York 
state organization of the Extension Serv- 
ice. As of January 1, 1956, Extension and 
the Farm Bureau will be independent of 
each other. 


| the dar | 

for the 
MACAA, 
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4 Helps YouSave 
4 Time and Money 
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Horizontal Sites Seating Silo doors 
4 Lining grain bins Under and over new concrete 
uh, 

Protecting farm machinery | 


with STONEM« 
say these leading breeders 


Why you should START "EM WITH ale eggs per pound of feed 


Yes, start em with Stonemo and help chicks build the healthy, power- 
ful gizzards and strong digestive systems birds need for a large feed 
intake and higher egg producing efficiency. 


Stonemo’s extra grinding surfaces go to work in a bird’s gizzard— 
help keep the gizzard and digestive system working efficiently through- 
out the growth cycle. 


Stonemo grinds open the tough cellulose ‘“‘capsules”’ surrounding many 
feed nutrients, helps release the goodness inside for better digestion 
and feed utilization. 


Leading Breeders Recognize the Value of Stonemo 
Leading breeders use Stonemo for their own flocks and recommend 
Stonemo to their customers. The latest recognition of Stonemo’s value 
comes from C. T. Darby, 1954 winner of the Storrs, Connecticut 
official standard egg laying test. Says Mr. Darby: 


“Any old grit won’t do. Our birds need grinding power 
— grit that our birds will consume in satisfactory 
quantities—and Stonemo answers these specifications.” 


If you would like to actually hear grinding power, 
ask your feed dealer to play “The Story and Sound of a 
Chicken Gizzard in Action with and without Granite Grit’’ 
as recorded by the Granite Grit Institute of America. 


Then ask your feed or poultry supply dealer for 
Stonemo Granite Grit—the grit with the extra grind- 
ing surfaces in the 10-lb. Hopper-Pak self feeder, or 
in 25, 50, or economy 80-lb. multiwall bags. Remem- 
ber, for bigger profits, start chicks with Stonemo, 
and start building healthy gizzards and strong 
digestive systems now! 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
LITHONIA, GEORGIA 


¢ Medium-sized 
Stonemo Granite 
Grit magnified 
times 


STONEMO 
Granite Grit 


fo give them TEETH’”’ 
develop healthy GIZZARDS 
... to build strong DIGESTIVE SYSTEMS 


C. L. Manwaring 
Manwaring 


Leghorn Farm 
Mentone, ind. 


“We believe Stonemo's 
hard, rough grinding sur- 
faces help birds get more 
nutrient value from their 
which means more 
wth or more eggs ot 

$s feeding cost." 


A. P. Loomis 


Honnegers & 
Company, inc. 


Forrest, 


“Qur Honneger Leghorns 
have it (Stonemo) before 
them just as systemoti 
cally as their feed and 
water supply; and it is 
always part of our pou! 
try program recommenda 
tions to ovr many cus- 
tomers.’ 


Bob Parks 


Parks’ Barred 
Rock Farm 
Altoona, Penna. 


feel certain Stonemo 


_ dees a wonderful job of 
- grinding feed in the giz- 


zord, and helps birds 

make better use of feed. 

This certainly gives you 

faster growth or more 

2 s for your feeding 
jor.” 


H. A. Richards 


Harco Orchards 
& Poultry Forms 
South Easton, Mass. 


“We purchase Stonemo 
by the cor, and feed it 
ey in the brooder 

use, on the range, and 
in the laying pens. Stone- 
mo helps get the last bit 
of nutrients out of the 
feed.” 


C. T. Darby 


Darby Leghorn Farm 
Somerville, N. 3. 
“Stonemo has ployed an 
important part in helping 
to develop our puliets, 
which have made such 
outstanding contest rec- 
ords in recent years.’ 


J. C. Long 

J. C, Long’s 
Poultry Farm 
Meridian, Miss. 


‘Te my way of thinking, 


Stonemo grit will pay any 


real dividends. it 


enabies the birds to do o 


better job of grinding the 


feed in the gizzard, and 
helps them make bette: 
use of their feed, result 
ing in greater profit pe: 
bird.” 


4 
ner 
| STONEMO—the Grit with the “EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES” © . 
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Untreated 


prevent them 
with CRAG HERBICIDE-1 


Weeds are expensive to grow—each one takes fertilizer, light, and 
moisture, from the crops. Why feed the weeds when you can kill 
the seeds as they start to sprout? 

Growers of nursery stock, berries, corn, and potatoes today are 
finding that their crops grow better when kept weed-free with 
Crac Herbicide-1. And they're finding that their weeding costs go 
way down when the weed seedlings are killed before they have a 
chance to grow and become a problem. 

If you would like copies of two booklets on Crac Herbicide-1 for 
yourself or for those who seek your advice, just fill in the coupon 


and drp it in the mail. 


CRAG AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


CARBIDE and CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 
30-20 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me the following booklets: 
Copies F-7875B “Kill Weed Seeds as They Sprout” 
Copies F-8651 “Kill Crabgrass Seeds as They Sprout” 


Name 


Address 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Treated 


Why Feed Weeds? 


tionship as it exists in New York state 
today. By use of flannelgraph he 
also indicated what the independent 
Extension Service and Farm Bureau 
structure might look like after Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, in New York state. 


Veteran Agent Retires 


A veteran Colorado agent will 
retire soon after many years of 
faithful service. 


A. Vance Lough, Garfield county, 
Colorado, is retiring as county agent. 
He will, however, maintain his home 
in Garfield county. Lough has served 
the Colorado County Agricultural 
Agents Association in all the offices 
and on the important committees. 

Lough was assigned to Garfield 
county on April 15, 1928, and has 
served as county agricultural agent 
in that county since. He has seen 
many improvements in farming con- 
ditions and many advancements. 

Vance has been an advocate of 
learning to live better on a farm 
rather than waiting for retirement 
from the farm to starting living. He 
has always stressed the importance of 
a farm family working together for a 
better home and a better community. 


* 


Wildlife Doesn’t Suffer 


Reporting on the first phase of a 
five-year study under way at Penn- 
sylvania State University, workers re- 
port that brush control sprays do not 
harm wildlife. This is true if the 
proper chemicals are properly applied. 
They actually may help encourage 
wildlife through development of food 
and cover for small game. 


This is the new King-Wyse Vertical For- 
age Harvester. Field tests seem to indi- 
cate that capacity is unlimited. It’s lived 
up to the most enthusiastic expectations. 
It handled anything in the forage harves- 
ter line rapidly and efficiently. Full de- 
tails and illustrated literature can be had t 
from King-Wyse, Inc., Archbold, O. s 
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STA-FRESH SPURS BOON 


SILAGE FEEDING 


... Keeps Grass Silage Fresh, Sweet-Smelling, More Nourishing 


CATTLE CLEAN IT UP! Farmers report that their cattle prefer “ST 


A- 


FRESH)” silage over untreated silage. In free choice feeding tests, 


cows consumed better than three times as much of the more 
nutritious bisulfite-treated silage. 


ENDS “SILAGE STINK!”’—“STA- 
FRESH” proves blessing to 
farmers and their wives by end- 
ing the contaminating, all-per- 
vading odor of untreated grass 
silage. 


“Reg. Trade Mark 


EASY TO USE! When you use 
“STA-FRESH”, just cut your 
crop at the best stage of ma- 
turity, regardless of weather, 
and mix in the STA-FRESH 
powder at the blower automat- 
ically with an easy-to-make ap- 
plicator. 


4 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Reports from county 
agents and farmers in all parts of the country 
indicate rapidly increasing interest in grass si- 
lage for feeding dairy cows and other cattle. 
This has been spurred by the remarkable suc- 
cess of “STA-FRESH” Sodium Bisulfite, the 
amazing powder that keeps silage green and 
nutritious for months after ensiling. 


Makes A Superior Feed 


Backing up research findings which were fea- 
tured in farm publications for the past two 
years, these on-the-farm reports show particu- 
lar enthusiasm about the elimination of obnox- 
ious “silage stink” by use of “STA-FRESH” and 
about its many advantages in making grass 
silage a more palatable and nourishing feed. 


“STA-FRESH” treated silage was found to 
remain virtually as green, fresh and sweet-smell- 
ing as fresh-chopped grass. Tests showing more 
total digestible nutrients, with less loss of dry 
matter and a far higher sugar and carotene con- 
tent, were supported by the way cattle literally 
gobbled up the treated silage. 


New Importance To Low-Cost “Grass Farming”’ 


Here, farm tested and proved, is the answer to 
supplying a good, low-cost cattle feed which 
provides the energy cattle need, the taste that 
makes them want it, and the vitamin A required 
to produce rich milk and quality beef. “STA- 
FRESH” has proved effective in ensiling such 
forage crops as grass and alfalfa in either up- 
right or trench silos. 


Low Cost Cited 


The gain in feed value by itself more than off- 
sets the cost of “STA-FRESH”’, which comes in 
the form of an inexpensive, easy-to-use powder, 
packed in 80 pound bags. Only 8 lbs. treats a 
full ton. 


FREE FOLDERS FOR DISTRIBUTION AT YOUR MEETINGS — 
Folders tell how to use “STA-FRESH” and describe 
applicators which the farmer can easily make for him- 
self. Let us know how many copies you can use. Write 
today to GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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NACCA News 


Fan Gees with Finance 


Down Kansas way, they com- 
bined fun with financing and 
were successful. 


Down in Cowley county, Kansas, 
fun and finance go hand in hand. Con- 
fronted with the need of raising $700 
for the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change program, leaders were asked 
for a new idea to raise funds. The 
jabberwalk idea, while not original, 
was suggested by one of the leaders 
who had seen the same approach used 
by another club. Since the idea had 
never been used in Cowley county, it 
was decided to go ahead. 

Twelve of the 22 clubs decided to 
have skits for competition. Jabber- 
walks were held in both Winfield and 
Arkansas City, Cowley county’s two 
largest towns. 

The money raising idea connected 
with the jabberwalk is to get as many 
of the club’s parents, leaders, and 
friends in the audience as possible for 
applause sake. Judges based their 


selections on actual presentation 
along with audience appeal as based 
by applause. In the two playoffs, each 
club paid an entry fee from which 
prize money was taken. Most of the 
clubs returned their prize money for 
use in the IFYE fund. 


In the finals, the two top skits in 
each of the playoffs were in competi- 
tion for an appearance on television. A 
great deal of time was spent by each 
of the four clubs getting their skits in 
shape for the finals. Most of the clubs 
participating in the jabberwalk had 
presented their skits several times in 
their own communities. 


Expenses Run High 


Expenses of the 4-H council in 
a county runs high. Over a year’s 
time this becomes quite a size- 
able figure. 


For the last three years, the 4-H 
clubs of Cowley county, Kansas, have 
banded together in a common effort 


to raise money necessary to carry on 
the 4-H program. The county 4-H 
carnival held each year in February 
is one of the high points of the club 
year. This is one time when there is 
no competition between clubs other 
than to see what booth might be the 
best moneymaker. Booths range from 
the dunking pit to dart games and 
cake walks. 

The local Ford garage is turned over 
to the club members early in the 
afternoon and in a few hours time the 
carnival atmosphere is everywhere. 

Prizes won at booths are farm pro- 
duce ranging from a dozen eggs to 
steaks and cream. Many of the cakes 
used in the cakewalk are baked by 
club members who won blue ribbons 
at the fairs the previous year. Last 
year the cakewalk was one of the 
biggest attractions on the midway. 


Events Take Planning 


4-H events take a great deal of 
planning and plain hard work on 
the part of the clubs. 


But in addition to their working 
together for the good of the 4-H pro- 
gram, such events show the public 
how capable 4-H members can be. 

Another event where club members 
shine is the 4-H Achievement Fair. 


Hit 
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Or do you believe in sure medication 
for sick birds? It’s easy to hope birds 
down with air sac infection will get 
proper medication in their feed or their 
drinking water—but what happens when 
sick birds don’t eat or drink the usual 
amounts? Individual treatment 
only sure way to check air sac infection 
and the secondary infections which usu- 
ally accompany or follow this disease. 
BICILLIN®-SM treats all the infection 
with a single injection. Remember: only 
BICILLIN —the new form of penicillin 
—provides penicillin treatment that re- 
mains in birds 4 times longer than 
ordinary penicillin. Remember too, a 


is the 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR POULTRY HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 


Bicillin®-SM (dibenzylethyl- 
enediamine dipenicillin G 
and dihydrostreptomycin 
sulfate) is supplied in 100 s 
and 500 cc. containers. ' 


single antibiotic can give you only part 
of the treatment needed when second- 
ary infections are present along with 
CRD. BICILLIN-SM contains both 
Bicillin and dihydrostreptomycin. With 
BICILLIN-SM, mortality stops almost 
at once—birds go back on feed fast. 
BICILLIN-SM_ minimizes 


recurrences and reinfections. 


relapses, 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Junior leaders are the junior super- | 


intendents in charge of the various 
departments. Getting classes ready to | 
judge and the hundreds of other de- | 
tails connected with fairs seem to melt | 
away with such able help. 
Such help saves several miles of | 
wear and tear on extension agents. 


Professor S. L. Brownell, Cornell, pre- | 


sented John D. Walker, Erie county New | 
York 4-H club agent, (right), an Award of | 


Merit at the Epsilon Sigma Phi annual 
meeting on the Cornell Campus recently. 
Walker was cited for his “achievement in 
an extension project” by the Cornell chap- 
ter of the national honorary fraternity. 


New Jersey Elects 


Peter Martens, Jr., will head the 
New Jersey State Club Agents’ 
Association for 1955. 


From New Jersey and Bill Daven- 
port comes news of the State Club 
Agents’ Association. At a recent meet- 
ing the following officers were chosen 
from the New Jersey 4-H Club 
Agents’ Association: Peter F. Mar- 
tens, Jr.,. New Brunswick, president; 
Harold N. Repair, Somerville, vice- 
president; Susanne B. Conrow, Mays 
Landing, secretary; and Robert L. 
Dymond, Salem, treasurer. 

A. L. Jones of the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation spoke to the association 
on the activities of the foundation. The 
Association recently sent question- 
naires to club agents in other states 
concerning the use and efficiency of 
advisory councils and how they were 
set up. An evaluation committee from 
the Association has been appointed to 
meet with state club leader, R. P. 
Winters, to review the reports and 
take action. On the committee are 
Kenneth E. Pickett, Bernard F. Rams- 
burg, Leonard Williams, and Bill 
Davenport. 


Women Hold Conference 


West Virginia extension women 
workers will hold a joint exten- 
sion conference this spring. 


From Jackie Hunt, Charleston, W. 
Va., comes word that the women club 
agents in West Virginia are joining 


What's New 
for Farmers '? 


pixTONe Mechanical Stonepicker 


is a two-wheeled implement pulled by any two-plow 
tractor. It requires no power take-off, no hydraulic — 
mechanism. Pixtone increases productivity by clearing 
2 to 4 acres per day of stones, measuring from 

1% to 10 inches in diameter. 


New Sinclair POWER-X Gasoline. .. 


is power-primed with rocket fuel—the same mighty fuel 
used in V-2 rockets! Try a tankful in your tractor, truck 
or car and get plenty of extra power at the touch of 
your toe. Important, too, POWER-x contains Sinclair's 
exclusive rust inhibitor, RD-119° to protect your 
equipment against fuel system rust. Power up with 
POWER-X today and feel the difference. Phone 

your local Sinclair Representative or fill up at your 
local Sinclair Dealer’s Station. 


SINCLAIR 
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No, it’s not done with mirrors. The 
two photographs above are of 
the same barn in Monica, Illinois 
... before and after re-siding with 
Ruberoid Stonewall Board. Stone- 
wall is remodelling magic that 
means extra dollars for farmers. 


You don’t have to be a magician, 
though, to use Stonewall. The easy 
to handle 4’ x 8’ panels are simple 
to score and break . . . tedious 
sawing or damage to expensive 
power saw blades is eliminated. 
It’s easily nailed into place. Each 
panel covers 32 square feet ... 
an entire building can be finished 
in the same time it takes to paint. 


Fireproof Stonewall asbestos- 
cement Board is ideal for new con- 
struction too. it’s rat and vermin 
proof . . . never needs painting or 
maintenance of any kind. Stone- 
wall construction pays big divi- 
dends for years and years. 


Find out more about the farmers’ 
favorite building material. Send 
today for your copy of “Stonewall 
Board—MagicCarpet for Farmers”. 


The RUBEROID co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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forces with the home demonstration 
agent and the state women super- 
visors for their annual spring confer- 
ence of Women Extension Workers, 
March 31-April 2. 


Down in West Virginia there is a 
club agent who is “officer extraordi- 
nary.” Sarah Harmon is president of 
the state club agents’ association, vice- 
president of the Women Extension 
Workers’ Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
County Club Agents. What does she 
do with her spare time?—End 


Drain Soils with Tubing 


Agricultural engineers at Iowa State 
College have shown that perforated 
tubes of polyethylene plastic can be 
used sucessfully to drain excess water 
from soils. 

Plastic tubes might hold some 
promise as lower cost drainage sys- 
tems for certain field situations. Test- 
ing so far has been to evaluate the 
practicality of plastic tubes for drain- 
age. They may find a place in Mid- 
west farming once the materials are 
readily available. 


Many agricultural leaders work- 
ing with youth organizations spend 
much valuable time in selection of 
livestock for projects. Why not leave 
this to a man who is a specialist? 
This person is your commission man 
on your central market. 

For a number of years I have used 
just such a service and the animals 
selected have been very satisfactory. 
Your commission man will see thou- 
sands of sheep and cattle each day. 
Selection costs run about $1 a head 
for cattle and much less for sheep. 

I can remember when we would 
spend long hours on the central 
market trying to deal with specu- 
lators and traders when selecting 
steers for project work. Many times 
this was classroom time wasted. An- 
other limiting factor to your selec- 
tion is time limit. Your commission 
man may inspect cattle several days 
before he buys animals which are 
suited to your conditions. 

During summer visits we make a 
survey and arrive at the number of 
steer calves, heifers, and ewes we 
will need for project work. A letter 
to our commission man tells him 


IDEAS that WORK 


Project Animal Selection 


the number of animals, weight, and 
ages. When they have been pur- 
chased we call our local trucker and 
ask him to pick up our stock on a 
return trip. This is generally at a 
reduced rate. 


Such a plan is not fool proof as 
there is the well known disease 
problem. I feel that this can be 
easily taken care of by use of new 
antibiotics and serum _ iniections. 
Shipping fever is possibly the most 
serious threat to such a program. 

We use large doses of anti-hemor- 
rhagic septicemia serum in combina- 
tion with new long blood level anti- 
biotics. 


Have you investigated the serv- 
ices offered by your commission 
man? A few we have used to ad- 
vantage are: Vaccinating of calves; 
dehorning; and dipping sheep.— 
Byron Beckner, vo-ag teacher, Pilot 
Grove, Mo. 


Do you have an idea that works? Better 
Farming Methods will pay a minimum 
of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching 
techniques that you have used success- 
fully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or 
farmers. 


These are the men who will lead the 1955 Illinois Association of Farm Advisers. From 
left to right: J. B. Turner, Fayette county, past president; E. H. Garlich, Morgan 
county; Kenneth Imig, Iroquois county, president; F. M. Smith, Marion county; 
L. B. Broom, Pulaski-Alexander county, vice president; J. R. Strubinger, Massac 
county; Halsey L. Miles, Bureau county; C. W. Fedderman, Cumberland county; 
W. H. Tammeus, McHenry county; and A. C. Kamm, Platt county. 
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THE BEST FEEDING RECORDS! 


+Terramycin 
+Vigofac 


Pigs Chickens Make 10 to 20% Growth | 


No matter how outstanding the feeding results feed ingredient discovery gives hogs and chick- 
of hog and poultry producers have been, evenon ens a 10 to 20% greater early growth boost. 
the best practical rations, they can now get still The gains from Vigofac are all in addition to 
faster gains at improved feed efficiency from feeds __ the excellent gains achieved with antibiotics and 
supplemented with The Vigo Factor. This new Vitamin B,. Vigofac piles still more gains on 
top of the gains obtained from other growth fac- 
GAINS ON TOP OF ANTIBIOTIC GAINS tors. This means that farmers can have hogs 
poem l ready for market still another week to 10 days 
- Gain on good corn-soy ration ° ° 
> (15% protein) : i earlier, make a still greater dollar return over 
feed costs. So, be sure the next feed or supple- 
ment you recommend contains Vigofac. ‘They’re 
available from feed dealers now. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 


An exclusive 
product of 
The Vigo Factor is not an antibiotic. It produces fastest 
and largest gains when combined with a good wide-range C> 
antibiotic like Terramycin. It improves all types of ra- ie 


tions for Swine, Chickens and Turkeys. 


TRACE MARK 


Terramycin*® Brand of Oxytetracycline 


x 
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‘Stilbosol’ now 
helps fatten 38% 


of nation’s cattle 


More than one-third of the beef cattle 
fed for market in the U.S. today are 
eating ‘Stilbosol’-fortified rations. 


This is said to be the most rapid adop- 
tion of a new practice in the entire 
history of American agriculture—all 
within the short period of 3 months. 


BENEFITS ARE CONVINCING 
Leading cattle feeders are convinced 
of ‘Stilbosol’s’ value—for good reasons. 


With ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements, 
gain increases have averaged about 
20% with increases of as much as 37% 
commonly reported. Feed costs were 
slashed up to 20%, and cost of gain 
cut from 2 to 4 cents a pound. Profit 
margins per steer jumped as much as 
$25 to $30. 

Rations with proper levels of ‘Stilbosol’ 
have put an extra 4% to % pound of 
gain per day on fattening steers. Total 
gains have hit 3% pounds per day for 
sustained periods of 70 to 112 days. 


HELPS WIDEN MARGINS 
‘Stilbosol’ is helping take the squeeze 
out of close feeding margins. Profit- 
making results are possible under a 
wide range of feeding programs for 
market cattle from 600 to 1200 lbs. 


Benefits of this kind didn’t escape 
America’s cattle feeders. That’s why so 
many veteran cattle feeders became con- 
vinced so quickly. That’s why 38% of 
the nation’s cattle are growing faster on 
less feed with ‘Stilbosol’ in their rations. 


*Estimate based on USDA figures for cattle 
on feed January 1, 1955. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


Litty 


“Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark 
for Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly. ‘Stilbosol’ 
is compounded under license from the lowa 
State College Research Foundation, Inc. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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@ I'M AN ILLINOIS farm adviser. 
I'm worn out trying to dodge the 
bricks that are flying about in the 
perennial scrap among our leading 
farm organization, the soil conserva- 
tion people, and the revamped Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion outfit. Somebody is going to get 
hurt. Chances are it’ll be the farmer. 
A few months ago I attended our 
farm advisers’ fall conference, where 
we were told rather plainly that we 
must cooperate more fully with the 
different agencies working with the 
farmer. 

“It’s the law of the land,” we were 
told, with reference to the new reg- 
ulations and procedures, “and you’re 
to help carry it out. It is not your 
job to decide whether the program is 
right or wrong—that has already been 
decided, by Congress. It is your job 
to pitch in and help make it work. 
Now go to it!” 


We Must Help 


In short, we’re supposed to help 
everybody —the farm organization 
that sponsors our work in the coun- 
ties, the county soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and the re-named but still 
potent PMA—much cussed and kicked 
about but stronger than ever. 

That’s where the rub comes. I’m 
used to hard work, but it’s just plain 
heck to make myself use methods I 
don’t believe in. The Nazis and 
Communists have a doctrine that: 
“The end justifies the means.” I can- 
not support such a philosophy. 

I do not believe in doing for people 
what they can do for themselves. 

How can I, trained as an extension 
worker, sit idly by while farmers are 
being bribed to do what they know 
they ought to be doing anyhow? 
Worse yet, how can I be expected to 
support that kind of a program, feel- 
ing as I do that those who would use 
dollars to speed up or short-circuit 
the educational process are destroying 
the very foundation of our democ- 
racy? They’re saying, in effect, that 
honesty and friendship and other de- 
sirable human qualities can be bought 
for a price. This I do not believe. 
One might well ask: Why not hire 
the children to eat their spinach? 


After all, a healthy people is an asset 
to the nation! What’s the difference 


Me? Pm Fed Up! 


By an Illinois Farm Adviser 


A NUMBER OF LETTERS 
have crossed my desk recently— 
all mentioning the deteriorating 
relations between groups serving 
the field of agriculture. 

This personal article, sent us 
freelance by a practicing county 
agent, brings this problem into 
sharp focus. It doesn’t solve the 
problem, but it does forcibly il- 
lustrate the feeling of mistrust 
and apprehension that exists to- 
day in many quarters. 

The article in no way reflects 
the attitude or position of Bet- 
ter Farming Methods. We have, 
personally, made further com- 
ments on this particular subject 
on the editorial page. 

We would welcome your com- 
ments concerning this problem 
and what you are doing in your 
area to foster cooperation and 
understanding. 


—H. L. Schaller, editor 


between hiring kids to eat spinach and 
paying farmers to plow under clover? 

All of which adds up to the fact that 
I—and others like me—am being 
forced to say “yes” when I want to 
say “no”; we’re being clubbed into 
doing things that are contrary to our 
very nature, training, and experience, 
and also counter to the long-time goal 
of extension work, which is “To help 
people help themselves.” 

Our extension leaders didn’t tell us 
what to do when the three groups dig 
up the hatchets and go out after each 
other’s scalp on the local level. 


Everybody Complains 


For example, recently I attended a 
meeting of the county ASC commit- 
tee. I don’t know what we met for; 
I was there three hours and most of 
the time was spent cussing the soil 
conservation people and the farm or- 
ganization. Yes, even the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the new farm pro- 
gram came in for a full measure of 
abuse. 

“We can’t get enough work out of 
the SCS men,” they complained, “ex- 
cept on the farm of some district co- 
cperator or board member. They’re 
holding up the works—deliberately, 
we think—just to make us look bad. 
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EXCLUSIVE 4-WAY WORK CONTROL 
lets you farm more, work less 


1. QUADRAMATIC CONTROL 


for Lift control, double-acting 
Draft control, Response control 
and Position control. 


2. DUAL-RANGE TRANSMISSION 


provides six forward speeds; two 


reverse speeds; fits tractor speed 
exactly to the work. rt! 


3. “2-STAGE” CLUTCHING 


controls tractor movement and 
live PTO with a single foot pedal. 


4. VARIABLE-DRIVE PTO 


provides drives in ratio to tractor 
ground speed, or to tractor engine 
speed, 


go years ahead 


GET THE FERGUSON 


You’ve heard of the brilliant new Ferguson ‘35’, of 
course. Now try it yourself . . . on your own farm. Get 
the feel, at first hand, of exclusive 4-Way Work Control 
at work for you! 


And that’s not the whole new story of this years-ahead 


tractor by any means. The “35” also gives you other ad- 
vanced features such as High-Torque Engine. . . Recir- 
culating Ball-Nut Steering . . .Sight-Glance Tractormeter 
. . . Compensating Overload Release. Plus many other 
Ferguson benefits. 


Get set for a new appreciation of how flexible a tractor 


can be in all-around performance. How handy its fingertip 
operation. How selective and wide-ranging its controls. 
Seeing is believing . .. but a tryout, in person, is even more 
convincing. Call your Ferguson Dealer now to arrange 
just such a demonstration. 


Ferguson, Racine, Wis. 


GO FERGUSON 
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Right now our big job is to get all this 
money out to the farmer. The SCS 


hy | Se.) my | and the districts are the bottleneck. 
“If we don’t use up all our money, 
up to Re E - it will go back to the state and some 


» ‘ other county will get it. Then next 
+ 2 Le 3 year’s money will be that much less. 
by doing your own | We want our county people to get 

iz their share. That’s what Congress 
meant for us to do, or they wouldn’t 
have voted us the money.” 


Nobody Listens 


I tried to point out that the money 
was intended to go for practices that 
are sound and technically correct, that 
it took time to check ponds, terraces, 
and so on. They didn’t seem to hear 

On they went, something like 


“And this flexible price business— 
“I like Anchor True-Vac Ery- 


it'll wreck the farmer. We can blame 
Immunize against cholera’ | your farm organization for that— 
than with any others I have ever raised— | and erysipelas at the same they’re the ones that put the pressure 
aud I expect to farrow healthier pigs than time and SAVE up to 76c on last suramer 


ever before. This is partly due to the Anchor 

vaccination last spring.” “What the farmers need is someone 
Frank Zell Movil these products — ask for like John L. Lewis. He’d lead them 
“I ha good TRUE-VAC and ERY-MUNE | out of all this mess!” 

ond My go by name. Your Animal No, I didn’t agree with them on 


have expesionced no reaction a any other Health Dealer has them — every point. But what could I do? 
also write for NEW free Yes, that’s what I did—I kept quiet. 
figure chat I save about $500 a year."’ animal health booklet. 


New People—Same Story 


This afternoon I went to a meeting 
of the county soil conservation dis- 
trict. There I heard the other side of 
“Choice for quality the WORLD OVER™ the record. The tune was familiar— 
more sour notes, gripes and more 
gripes. When the farm planner 
finished his monthly report he made a 
wry face and said, 

“It’s impossible for me to do the 
work on our cooperators’ farms and 
be chore boy for that other outfit, too.” 
He nodded toward the ASC office on 
the far side of the building. “Besides, 
I can’t please ’em. Do it this way to- 
day, tomorrow some other way. Just 
when I get my work planned for a day 
or so, here they come with a handful 
of papers—somebody changed the 

= rules and regulations again!” 
(Above) Portable Hale oper. Properly sympathetic, the conserva- 


prayer. Eas: 
fine for pastures up to ating, solid. brass. 


doubie action pump. : tion board listened carefully for a 
5 ft. finest quality 


| | spray hose with while, then discussed the matter at 
For Pasture, Orchard or fustable length. The result? They voted 
rows 
ft. 


i i pray or fin Sas: unanimously that the farm planner 
Crop Irrigation 


would do no more work on ASC 

‘ | unless and until his regular work was 

Insist On ‘ done, memorandum 1278 notwith- 
A L = standing. 


Inrigation Pumping | Politics Rears Its Head 


U N H T Ss oF | ie Then the board swung its big guns 

The complete line of Hale Irrigation Pump- coe ; , a Recom- into action against the historical basis 

Write for full information. State No. of ments, claiming as always that this 

Acres and Source of Water Available. po favors the farmer who has been doing 
Irrigation Division the poorest job. 


A L fe FIRE PUMP CO. iat P | “It’s just plain politics!” one of them 
H CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. said bitterly. “I don’t mean party 
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“Boy, is this book spicy! 


politics, either. They’ll do anything 
to stay in office, whether it’s good for 
the country or not. 


| 


“Only one farmer out of 10 here in | 


our county plows under enough 
clover. We tried to make a good crop 
rotation a prerequisite to getting ACP 
payments. But no, the state commit- 
tee wouldn’t let us. Unfair, they said. 

“Then we tried to get them to make 
crop acreage allotments on a capabil- 
ty basis, so the farmer who has done 
a good job would get more acres. But 
the county committee knocked that 


out. Can’t be done, they said. Why | 


can’t it be done? [I'll tell you why: 
Because it’s bad politics, that’s why. 
The way it is now, they’ve got 9 out 
of 10 farmers on their side—they’re 
the ones getting more acres and 
money this way. Only ones who don’t 
like the present method are those 
it hurts—and they’re outnumbered 
9-to-1!” 


Extension vs. Conservation 


And so on... Finally, they switched 
to the farm organization, which (they 
said) worked hard to get more money 
for extension and much less for soil 
conservation. Also, they opined as 
how the farm organizations were try- 
ing to wreck the soil conservation dis- 
tricts. One of them said he could 
prove it. His proof? A letter from 
a national officer of the conservation 
districts association said so. 

The war went on. I tried to reason 
with them but couldn’t any more than 
get a word in edgewise. Talked to 
myself on the way home, though. 
And I began to wonder about control 
—who actually runs the soil con- 
servation program in the county? Or, 
the ASC program? Do county peo- 
ple, the grass-roots, the backbone of 
the nation, have much voice in these? 

Sure they do—just like a bunch of 
ants floating down the river on a 
rotten log: Each one thinks he’s 
steering! 

After supper I went to a board 


| 
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Get rid of these Nightmares with 


CHIPMAN 


DUSTS and SPRAYS 


INSECTICIDES 


ALDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
ARAMITE SPRAYS & DUST 
BENZAHEX SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
CHLORDANE SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 
DDT SPRAYS & DUSTS 
DIELDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HEPTACHLOR SPRAYS & DUSTS 
HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 
LINDANE SPRAY & DUST 
MALATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARIS GREEN 
TOXAPHENE SPRAYS & DUSTS 


SEED PROTECTANTS 


AGROX + MEMA 
MERGAMMA 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. M, Bound Brook, N. J. 


FUNGICIDES 
BASIC COPPER FUNGICIDE 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO 

WETTABLE SULFUR 


WEED KILLERS 
ATLACIDE (Chlorate) 
ATLAS "A" (Arsenical) 
CHLOREA & CHLORAX "40" 
METAOXONE (MCP) 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
2,4-D & 2,4,5-T SPRAYS 
CHIPMAN GENERAL (Dinitro) 


DEFOLIANTS 


SHED-A-LEAF SPRAYS 
(for Cotton, Dry Edible Beans 
and Soybeans) 


Also various other dusts 
and sprays for special 


pest control problems. 


Free! New Weed 
Control Booklet and 
Products Booklet 


Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912. . . Insecticides Since 1921 
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“| put on that Wheeling 
Channeldrain Roof the year | 


married...and I'm a grandfather now!” 


There are 3 outstanding reasons why Channeldrain Roofing serves 
you longer: 1) Extra lap for greater strength; 2) Extra channel 
for greater storm protection, and 3) Extra heavy zinc coating over 
Cop-R-Loy steel for added protection against rust and corrosion. 
Next time you need roofing . .. get Wheeling Channeldrain! Remem- 
ber — when it rains . . . it drains! 


Seamless Galvanized Roll 5-V Crimp Style K Galvanized Corrugated Culverts, 
Roofing, Valleys and Flashing Roofing Gutters Copper Steel or Pure iron 


Wheeling’s products for farm and home include 2 complete line of galvanized roofings 
and accessories, eaves trough and conductor pipe. See your Wheeling dealer. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, W.VA. 
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meeting of the county farm organiza- 
tion, the one that makes my job pos- 
sible. They were getting ready for 
their annual meeting and what do you 
suppose was the number one item on 
the agenda? Yep—you guessed it! 
They were giving both the ASC and 
soil conservation particular thunder, 
to put it mildly. 

“I called the farm planner this 
morning,” one of them said, “and he 
didn’t get out there until ten o’clock. 
I had a dozer waiting about two hours, 
too—at $15 per hour. They ought to 
get more help—or limit the number of 
cooperators so we can get some serv- 
ice from those guys. We taxpayers 
are paying their salary, aren’t we?” 

Then a member of the legislative 
committee brought up the political 
activities of the conservation district 
leadership on the national level. 
“Fiddling while Rome burns,” was the 
way he put it. “Smoke screen stuff, 
trying to hide the real issues. They 
don’t know when they’re well off. 
Biting the hand that feeds them, that’s 
what they’re doing!” 


We Keep Still 


Two of the men were also on the 
conservation district board. They 
looked at me and didn’t say a word. 
I kept quiet, too, probably for the 
same reason... 

Soon they launched into a broadside 
attack on the ASC. “Sure, they’ve 
got active committees! Why wouldn’t 
they have? The men are getting 10 
bucks a day plus mileage and seven 
more for subsistence if they’re out of 
the county. Brother, that ain’t hay— 
especially for the work they do. Re- 
minds me of the leaf-raking projects 
back in WPA days!” 

They make pretty speeches, the 
members of farm organizations do, at 
local, state, and national meetings. 
Yet the cold fact remains that nearly 
75 percent of their members do their 
darndest to get in line for price sup- 
ports and ACP payments. Why? Be- 
cause, “If I don’t take it, somebody 
else will. It’s there for me and I 
mean to get my share!” 


It’s Fuzzy Thinking 

Sounds like fuzzy thinking to me. 
But it’s sweet music to a bureaucrat’s 
ears. Like a bunch of sheep, one does 
something and the rest follow blindly, 
without thinking. Did anybody ever 
stop to point out that right is right if 
nobody is doing it and wrong is wrong 
if everybody is doing it? Or, that 
two wrongs can never make a right? 

The worst of it is that the organiza- 
tion leadership is being sold a bill of 
goods and they’re losing face accord- 
ingly. 

They believe that the policy resolu- 


See/ cbes better. CHMINELDRAIN does beet! 
| 


tions adopted by the delegate body 
reflect member opinion accurately; 
therefore they work all year trying to 
put these policies into effect. Yet the 
individual members, by their actions 
back home, repudiate the organiza- 
tion’s official stand on such matters as 
price supports, ACP payments, and 
so on. They act to reverse the posi- 
tion taken by their delegates and 
leaders. 


Why Do They Do It? 

Why is this? Don’t the members 
know the position taken by their 
delegates: Or, don’t the delegates 
know how their members feel on im- 
portant policy matters? And if not, 
why not? Finally, what is the effect 
of this split—be it accidental or other- 
wise—on the effectiveness of a great 
farm organization? Can a house di- 
vided against itself stand for long? 
Where’ll we be if our farm organiza- 
tions go down? 


Do they speak for agriculture, like | 


they say they do? If they don’t, who 


does? Boiling it all down, one simple | 


fact stands out, unpleasant though it 
may be: Money talks. 


Anybody want to hire a good truck | 


driver? I might last for the duration 
with nothing to worry about but the 
traffic!—End 

* 


Clean Seed—Less Weeds 


Your farmers can begin to control | 


weeds now—by cleaning their small | 


grain seed. 
Most areas are near a commercial 
cleaning establishment. Be sure farm- 


ers know of it, and are aware of the | 


problems dirty seed can bring later 
in the growing season. 


* 


Deere’s New Combine 


This is the new “45” combine 
recently developed by John Deere, 
Moline, Ill. It offers a host of 
tried and true features, plus 
many new refinements that in- 
sure easier operation and better, 
more profitable harvests. The 
company will be glad to send you 
additional information. 


Here’s why— 
THERE'S NO 
GUESSWORK 
WITH ROYSTER'S 


> > 
NITROGEN 
growth 
DSPHORIC 


All crops must have these six essential plant foods. Each year—as 
soils become further exhausted—the need for balanced crop diets 
becomes increasingly important. That’s why Royster’s is sold with 
a chemically-controlled 6 plant food guarantee. And that’s why 
Royster farmers continually get good, healthy stands of high yield- 
ing plants. It’s top-quality in every respect. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. 
22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located 
to serve farmers in 20 states 
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MAGNESIUM TER BUAND CO. : 


You Wl get plenty 


POULTRY PROJECTS 
IN EVERY ISSUE OF 


POULTRY TRIBUNE! 
Vo-Ag Teachers... 


Every issue of POULTRY TRI- 
BUNE offers practical specific in- 
formation you can use in poultry | 
projects as well as a supplement 
to your regular poultry husbandry 
textbooks. Make POULTRY TRI- 
BUNE your silent assistant in farm 
youth and adult training. 


County Agents... 


For beginners and experts alike 
POULTRY TRIBUNE provides time- 
ly help and advice which your far- 
mers can apply in poultry manage- 
ment and marketing to make bigger 
profits from their flocks. Poulerymen 
throughout the country rely on 
POULTRY TRIBUNE for complete, 
up-to-date information on poultry 
raising. 

Order your subscription today! 


The small investment you make in a 
Poultry Tribune subscription will pay 
big dividends every month in val- 
uable poultry raising information. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 


| 
| POULTRY TRIBUNE ! 
Sandstone Building 
Mount Morris, tl. 


Enclosed is my dollar for 2 full years (48 BIG 
| issues) of Poultry Tribune 
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THE TOWN THAT CAME BACK, 
16 mm., sound, color, 28 minutes, 
1955. Available from Ford Motor 
Company, 16400 Michigan Ave., Dear- 
born, Mich.; 15 East 53rd St., New 
York City; or 1500 S. 26th St., Rich- 
mond, Calif. 


Transformation of a sleepy, slow- 
moving farm community into a wide- 
awake, thriving Midwest village through 
the stimulus of 4-H club work is doc- 
umented in this film. 

It tells the story of how the reactivation 
of a 4-H club revived the little com- 
munity’s almost-dead spirit. Parts in the 
16 mm., sound-color film are played by 
the actual persons who participated in 
the true-life community project. 

“The Town that Came Back” was pre- 
| viewed at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress at Chicago in December and in 
Washington before members of Congress 
| and officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture which cooperated with Ford 
in production of the film along with the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, Inc. 

Staff members at Better Farming 
Methods have seen the film, and we 
believe that every ag leader who is 
interested in 4-H club work will enjoy 
its story. 


HIGH LEVEL ANTIBIOTIC FEEDS, 
35 mm., slidefilm, color, 1955. Avail- 
able from Chas. Pfizer & Company, 
Agricultural Film Service, Dept. A- 
11, 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, 


A series of color slide films with 
recorded commentary, teacher lesson 
plans, quiz sheets, and master graders, 
will be available to rural educational 
groups during 1955 by Chas. Pfizer & 
Company, Inc. 

First film in the series, now available 
on request, discusses high level anti- 
biotic feeds, including what high level 
feeds are, why they were developed, what 
specific diseases they control and prevent, 
and the economics of their use. 

This film may be obtained without 
charge. 


HSPA ANNUAL REPORT FILM, 16 
mm., sound, color, 25 minutes, 1954. 
Available from Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, 723 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

The story of how one of the world’s 
pioneers in the use of radioactive materi- 
als for peaceful purposes is putting the 
atom to work in industry, is told in the 


annual report film of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. 

The movie shows the various uses to 
which 11 radioactive isotopes are being 
put, from tracing the movement of sugar 
through the cane plant to weighing sugar 
and sugar by-products on one of the 
Hawaiian plantations. 

The HSPA, through its experiment 
station, was the first private agricultural 
organization to make use of radioactive 
carbon when this research tool was re- 
leased by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in 1946 for industrial purposes. 

Radioactive cobalt is used in the 
weighing work. This operates on the 
principle that rays passing through a 
material will be partly absorbed. Those 
not absorbed are measured by a Geiger 
counter and subtracted from the original 
radioactivity, thus giving the material’s 
weight. Two other isotopes, cesium and 
strontium, also are employed in this 
work. 

The isotope of phosphorous is used 
to determine the uptake of fertilizer by 
the cane plant and the best placement 
of fertilizer. This work has proved of 
great value to the territorial sugar grow- 
ers. The isotope of rubidium is employed 
in irrigation studies. 


SPRINGTIME IN HOLLAND, 16 mm., 
color, sound, 20 minutes. Available 
from Films of the Nations Distribu- 
tors, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


“Springtime in Holland” is a delightful 
20-minute sound film that depicts in 
kodachrome the full beauty of Holland 
at tulip time. The movie takes the viewer 
on a tour of the Netherlands in the 
spring—past picturesque windmills, 
lovely cities, and quiet waterways to the 
fields of flowering bulbs brilliant under 
the bright blue sky. 

The keen eye of the camera examines 
the hybridization of the tulips, the 
selection of outstanding varieties avail- 
able and the stripping of the blossoms. 
Then it moves on to the gaiety of a flower 
festival, the spontaneous expression of 
happiness by the people who grow and 
love these flowers. From the festival, the 
film turns to the grading, sorting and 
packing of the bulbs for shipment to 
garden lovers across the sea. The closing 
minutes of the film are devoted to 
illustrating the use of bulbs in the outdoor 
garden. 

Superlative color photography, the 
beauty of the masses of flowering bulbs, 
and the peaceful Dutch landscape make 
“Springtime in Holland” a delightful ex- 
perience for viewers everywhere.—End 
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UNIVERSITY TESTS SHOW HOW TO 


the caked condition. Litter in solar house “ 


Litter in test house “B” in January. Note 


Tests conducted in four types of poultry houses at the 
State University, as reported in Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experimental Station Progress Report 124, showed that 
drier litter and cleaner eggs were produced in house “‘A”’ 
which stayed warm due to sun heat brought in and kept 
in by windows of Thermopane insulating glass. 


Even when sawdust with 40% moisture content was 
added in January, the litter dried to 29.7% within 21 days. 
Note that this litter became drier, rather than wetter, in 
spite of the fact that twice as many pullets were housed 
in a given area than is common on commercial farms. 


Eggs were much cleaner in house “‘A”’ —- averaging 92% 
Federal AA Quality, only 6.4% ‘‘soiled’’ and 1.6% “‘dirty’’. 
Time for cleaning eggs in house “‘A”’ was 7.6 to 23.2 
minutes per case —- compared with 14 to 65.5 minutes for 
commercial farms studied. 


These tests clearly show the benefits derived from solar 
house design and the use of Thermopane insulating glass. 
Information on Farm Thermopane, as well as reprints of 
the Pennsylvania Report, can be had by mailing coupon. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.—Dept. 1945 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


| 
| Please send me: Free book on Thermopane for: | 
| poultry dairy hogs and sheep 
1 Working drawings and list of materials — for i 
| which | enclose $2.00 each — for: | 
poultry laying house [_] broiler house 
reprint of Pennsylvania Agricultural | 
| Experimental Station Progress Report 124. | 
L. 


Eggs were cleaner in house “A”. 


Two Panes of Glass 


LIBBEY: OWENS-FORD 


Blanket of dry air 
insulates window 


Bondermetic (metal- 
to-gloss) Seal* keeps 
air dry and clean 


INSULATING 


| = SE 
in Jonvary. Note the loose, dry condition. 
— 
Shermopane 
| GLASS — = : 
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HOW 1o BEES 


Pollination is very important to the success- 
ful growing of legume, fruit, and vegetable 
crops; and Honey Bees are by far the most 
dependable instruments of pollination. 

Let us send to you at no charge, booklets 
on beekeeping, Extension Bulletin #253 
which tells of experiments with Honey Bees 
and clovers, and your 1955 catalog of Root 
Quality Bee Supplies—Everything you need 
to start this spring in time for the early 
fruit blooms and the clovers that follow. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
DEPT, 5005, MEDINA, OHIO 


Prepare Soil Carefully 


Faulty tillage costs money, accord- 
ing to John Slipher, Ohio State Uni- 
versity extension soil conservationist. 

Repeatedly running machinery over 
a field in seedbed preparation packs 
soil, plugs soil pores, breaks down 
desirable soil structure and slows 
aeration and root penetration. That 
will reduce yields and increase pro- 
duction costs per acre and per bushel, 
the specialist stated. 

Slipher urged farmers to allow at 
least two days of dry-weather curing 


after plowing before further tillage. 
This allows time for soil crumbs to 
harden by drying and become rugged. 
Hitching a harrow alongside a plow 
destroys structure of uncured crumbs, 
he added. 


* 


Measure Lamb Gains 


Reports from the University of 
Minnesota indicate that stilbestrol 
supplement fed in the ration appar- 
ently doesn’t have the “kick” for 
growing lambs that it does for beef 
cattle. However, both stilbestrol and 


‘BOY 


PROOF’ TOOLS 


PROVED BEST FOR TEACHING 


These chisels are sturdy “Boy-Proof” tools for trouble-free 
performance in school shops. One-piece alloy steel blade and 
shank extend almost through the handle. Tough plastic handle 
assembled to blade — will not come loose. Steel cap on handle 
transmits hammer blow directly to cutting edge of blade. Spec- 
ify Chisel No. 40 for longer grinding life. Write for Catalog 
No. 34. Educational Dept., Stanley Tools, 184 Elm St., New 
Britain, Conn. 
No. 40 — 412” Blade — 
Sizes 4” to 2” 
THE TOOL 


No. 50 — 3%" Blade — 
Sizes Ye” to 2” 


BOX OF THE WORLD 


[STANLEY ] 


“Tooke 


'® A Division of The Stanley Works 


TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © HARDWARE © STEEL © STEEL STRAPPING 


Synovex implants increased lambs’ 
rate of gain up to a tenth of a pound 
per day. 

The Syncvex implant contains 250 
milligrams of progesterone and 10 of 
estradiol. It is the only hormone im- 
plant approved for use in fattening 
lambs. 


Lambs given the stilbestrol implant 
gained slightly faster than those given 
Synovex, but the latter had a some- 
what higher carcass grade and yield. 
They sold for 34 cents more per 100 
pounds than lambs implanted with 
stilbestrol. 


The “control” group, not implanted 
but fed the same high quality ration 
| as the two implanted groups, also 
yielded good quality carcasses. 


KARATHANE 


A new fungicide and miticide 


Controls powdery 
mildew on: 


A PRODUCT OF ROHM & HAAS RESEARCH 


Apples 
Pears 


Cantaloupes 
Cucumbers 
Roses and other ornamentals 


Squash 
Watermelons 


ma" KarATHANE WD, the first organic 

fungicide to give satisfactory con- 

trol of powdery mildew without 

damaging foliage, blossoms, or 

fruit, does its job in two ways 

when used as recommended: 

@ as a protectant it keeps mildew 
fungi from developing 

@ 4s an eradicant it kills the fungi 
and thus prevents the further 
spread of the infection 


Since mites normally appear when 
powdery mildew is active, the 
applications made to control the 
disease will also control mites. This 
is a significant advantage and saves 
time and money for the grower. 
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Also effective as a 
miticide against: 


European red mite 
Brown almond mite 


Two-spotted mite 
Other spider mites 


KARATHANE WD is available as a 
wettable powder—with 25% active 
ingredient. It may also be obtained 
from local dealers as a dust. 
KARATHANE WD is compatible 
with many pesticides such as 
DDT, Dirnane Z-78. 


Further information on KARATHANE 
WD may be obtained by contact- 
ing our main office or any of the 
following branches: 


222 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


5657 Wilshire Bivd. 


216 Finance Bidg. 
1009 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


. 350 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. New York 1, N.Y. 
25 Beale Street 2 Manse Road 


SanFrancisco5, Calif. West Hill, Ont., Canada 


CHEMICALS FOR AGRICULTURE 


ROHM HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Kepresentatires in principal foreign countries 


DrrHans, KaRATHANE and RHOTHANE are trade-marks, 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principa! foreign countries. 


‘ | 
| 
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AG CHEMICALS 
51—Kill the Pests, By Gosh! 


Some pests are always with us—some 
are seasonal. Here are five booklets by 
the American Cyanamid Company that 
will give you information on a host of 
insects and rodents that can be killed 
with their products. Order each booklet 
and see if they’re not of help to you. 

A—Kill Flies with Malathion 

B—Malathion Insecticides 

C—Parathion Insecticides 

D—Kill Pests with Cyanogas 

E—Kill Rats with Cyanogas 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 514A, 51B, 51C, 51D, 51E 


52—New Ortho Products 


Seed protectants and fly killers—two 
subjects of interest to almost every 
farmer. And you will want to keep 
abreast of all developments, too. That’s 
why these booklets from the California 
Spray-Chemical Company will be of in- 
terest and help to you. 

A—ISOTOX Seed Treater (F) 

B—TAG Fungicide 

C—ORTHO Fly Killer M 

D—ORTHO Fly Killer Dry Bait 

E—ORTHOCIDE 75 Seed Protectant 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 52A, 52B, 52C, 52D, 52E 


53—Chemicals for Seeds and 
Weeds 


There is just no end to the use of 
chemicals in good farming. Here are 
booklets from the Chipman Chemical 
Company that will give you information 
on weed control, seed disinfectants, and 
other pertinent information on the use 
of ag chemicals. Better get copies now. 

A—Control Weeds in Ponds and Lakes 

B—Weed Control 

C—Liquid Seed Disinfectant 

D—More Grain with Agrox 

E—Control Wireworms with Mer- 

gamma 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 53A, 53B, 53C, 53D, 53E 


* 
STOP: 


Be sure to sign your name and 
address on the postal card. 


All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 


54—Get Rid of Brush! 


If you’re troubled with brush, mesquite, 
or roadside weeds, here are some book- 
lets from the Dow Chemical Company 
that will give you valuable information 
concerning methods to rid yourself of 
these nuisances. All of the booklets are 
free for the asking. 

A—Weed and Brush Control 

B—Control of Mesquite 

C—Roadside Weed Control 

D—Brush Control on the Farm 

E—Esteron 99—New Weed Killer 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 54A, 54B, 54C, 54D, 54E 


55—More Uses for Chemicals 


There seems to be no end to the uses 
that chemicals can be put in farm and 
home living. Here are booklets from 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
that bring you the latest information on 
some of the uses of their products. We 
think you will find them of interest. 

A—How to Control Insects 

B—Lindane 

C—Lindane Products 

D—Sodium TCA 

E—Genitol Potato Spray 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 55A, 55B, 55C, 55D, 55E 


56—Monsanto Medo-Green 


Yes, that’s the title of a brand new 
booklet available from Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. It will give you the latest 
information on the use of their products 
to help make good grass silage. This is 
the season your farmers will be asking 
about such information. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 56 


57—Tired of Grass? 


It may be that you can soon quit 
mowing your lawn. For the U.S. Rubber 
Company has information on how to 
retard grass growth. In addition, other 
booklets from this company might prove 
of interest to you. 

A—Retard Grass Growth 

B—Control Quack Grass 

C—Treat Soybean Seeds with Spergon 

D—Phygon Seed Protectants 

E—Aramite Growers’ Handbook 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 57A, 57B, 57C, 57D, 57E 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
58—Stop Poultry Losses! 


Good management requires losses to 
be held to a minimum. That’s why the 
booklets offered you by Merck & Com- 
pany will be of help in aiding your farm 
people to improve their poultry disease 
management. 

A—Stop Coccidiosis Losses 

B—Stop CRD with VetStrep 

C—Cut Losses with VetStrep 

D—Coccidiosis in Turkeys 

E—Sulfaquinoxaline Feed Schedules 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 58A, 58B, 58C, 58D, 58E 


59—Antibiotic Information 


In this fast-changing field of antibiotics, 
it’s hard to get enough information on 
the subject to keep up to date on how 
and where to use them. These booklets 
from Commercial Solvents Corporation 
explain their antibiotic supplements and 
how they can be used in the feeds. 

A—Will Antibiotics Cure CRD? 

B—Penbac Feed Supplement 

C—Penline-2060 

D—Procaine Penicillin 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 59A, 59B, 59C, 59D 


FARM BUILDINGS 
60—Aluminum Roofing 


Here is a comprehensive booklet en 
titled “Farm Roofing Manual” available 
to you from the Aluminum Company of 
America. In this booklet you will find 
many answers on the use of aluminum 
as a roofing material, the advantages, and 
what farmers can expect from it 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 60 
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61—Zine and Zinc Products 


Booklets from the American Zinc In- 
stitute will explain in detail for you the 
advantages and use of zine products and 
zine paint. With the increased use of 
metal on the farm, the booklets will add 
to your ever increasing knowledge on 
this subject, and prove good reference 
material. 


A—Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
B—Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs 
C—Use Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect 
Metal Surfaces 
D—Laying Galvanized Roofing 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 61A, 61B, 61C, 61D 


62—Plan Your Fences 


Strange as it may seem, a good fence 
on the farm requires good planning. The 
US. Steel Corporation has a booklet 
entitled “Fence Planning Saves” that 
will help you get this point across to 
farmers. And fence building, repair, and 
maintenance are ever present problems. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 62 


CROPS 
63—Corn Growing Tips 


This is the season when farmers are 
planning their coming corn production. 
They may know a great deal about corn 
management, but nevertheless, these 
booklets by the DeKalb Agricultural 
Association will help you help them 
adopt the latest information and prac- 
tices concerning corn production. 


A—Acres of Gold 
B—Corn Cultivation 
* C—How Thick Shall I Plant? 
D—Don’t Judge a Kernel by its Looks 
E—How Deep Should Corn Be Planted? 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 63A, 63B, 63C, 63D, 63E 


64—Pfister Corn Methods 


Here are three more booklets on corn 
production, made available to you from 
Pfister Associated Growers. Additional 
methods and ideas on good corn produc- 
tion are explained in these booklets. 
Farmers will be interested in them, too. 


A—Corn Guide 
B—World Record Yield Release 
C—Yield Check Booklet 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 64A, 64B, 64C 


65—Keys to Corn Yields 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company, too, 
is offering to you booklets on corn pro- 
duction. Here you will find additional 
recommendations and suggestions to help 
farmers increase corn yields and get the 
most from their corn acreage. 


A—From Seed Fields to Seed Bag 
B—Keys to High Corn Yields 
C—Science in the Corn Rows 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 65A, 65B, 65C 
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How to Order 
Booklets 
1. Clip out the postal service 
card. 


2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space pro- 
vided. 

3. Circle on the postal card 
the numbers of the booklets you 
want to receive. 

4. Mail the card! It is self 
addressed and NO POSTAGE 
IS NECESSARY. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
66—Grain Bin Anchors 


Many times farmers have been in need 
of anchors to strengthen their grain bins. 
The A. B. Chance Company has several 
booklets available that will give you 
needed information on this subject, and 
explain the products they have available 
to farm people. 

A—Grain Bin Anchor Brackets 

B—Erection of Metal Bins 

C—Keep-Stakes 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 66A, 66B, 66C 


67—Spray the Easy Way 


Two booklets are available to you 
from the Hanson Chemical Equipment 
Company on spraying—how to do it 
most efficiently. Most farmers need ad- 
ditional help on this newer farm practice 
and any information you can supply 
them will be appreciated. Therefore, bet- 
ter send for these two booklets today. 

A—Easy Way to Spray 

B—Hanson Brodjet Operator’s Manual 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 67A, 67B 


68—Automatic Farm Control 


With more and more farmers interested 
in reducing labor and increasing their 
efficiency, the demand for more informa- 
tion on automatic controls grows. Here 
are booklets from the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Company giving you detailed 
information on controls, their use, and 
advantage on the farm. 

A—Controls for Crop Dryers 

B—Automatic Ventilation 

C—Controls for Ventilating Systems 

D—Automatic Tobacco Curing 

E—Line-Voltage Farm-O-Stat 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 68A, 68B, 68C, 68D, 68E 


69—A New Blade Grinder 


“Forage Harvester Blade Grinder” is 
a booklet available to you from the 
Wissota Manufacturing Company. Effi- 
cient forage harvesting depends to a 
degree on a sharp blade. Here is informa- 
tion on a blade grinder that will keep 
this equipment in tip-top shape. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 69 


NEW 


Never the same— 


Ww 


70—PTO Digger 


The H. S. Watson Company has 
announced a new rear power source 
and a new line of truck powered 
tools designed to increase the useful- 
ness of pick-up trucks. You will be 
interested in knowing of the versa- 
tility of these tools. More informa- 
tion is yours by circling the appro- 
priate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 70 


71—Land, Water, and Crops 


“Of Land, Water, and Growing 
Crops” is the title of a new eight- 
page booklet recently published by 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. Nu- 
merous pictures and concise copy 
discuss the machines needed for 
proper irrigation and other farm 
practices. Circle the appropriate 
number for your copy now. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 71 


72—Which Type Tank? 


This booklet “What Type of Bulk 
Farm Cooling Tank Should We 
Buy?” discusses bulk milk tanks 
for the farm. Light, cheerful car- 
toons and actual pictures illustrate 
the highlights of the booklet, mak- 
ing it interesting reading for leader 
and farmer alike. A free copy is 
available to you from the Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 72 


74—Make More Money 


Here is a new booklet entitled 
“How to Make More Money in the 
Feed Business” that discusses the 
need for improving farm feed. It 
tells how this can be done at less 
cost with on-the-farm feed process- 
ing. Within the pages of this book- 
let, you will find a complete, detailed, 
down-to-earth discussion of the feed 
business. It is available from the 
Myers-Sherman Company by merely 
circling the appropriate number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 74 
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Booklets and Products 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


73—Fertilizer Applicator 


Here is an entirely new fertilizer 
applicator that enables a farmer to 
lay down two different analyses si- 
multaneously. Divided seed hoppers 
also make interplanting possible. 
More information on this new prod- 
uct of Farmcraft Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., is available to all 
readers. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 73 


75—Two-Motion Sander 


Pictured above is the new “Dual- 
ine” sander, a product of Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corporation. 
Weighing only five pounds, it offers 
a choice of two sanding motions and 
is adaptable to mdny sanding opera- 
tions. The company will be glad to 
send you additional information on 
this piece of equipment. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 75 


76—Improve the Soil 


Cultivation plays an important 
part in improving the structure of 
the soil. That is the subject of the 
comprehensive, well-illustrated, and 
timely booklet available to you from 
the Howard Rotavator Company, 
Inc. You will find it of value as a 
reference and teaching aid. Circle 
the appropriate number today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 76 


77—Feed Cattle the Easy Way 


“Mechanical Feeding” is the title 
of a booklet published by the Farm- 
hand Company and available to you. 
Much timely information, with illus- 
trations and diagrams, give you the 
latest available help on the advan- 
tages of and how to install mechan- 
ical feeding apparatus for feeding 
cattle. Be sure to obtain a copy of 
this informative booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 77 


78—The Suburban Sprayer 


Here is a new 10-gallon power 
sprayer designed especially for the 
home user, available from the H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Company. 
It is power operated, and is just the 
thing for the home gardner or small 
truck farmer. More information from 
the company is available on this 
piece of equipment. Circle the ap- 
propriate number today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 78 


79—The Farmers Plow 


That is the title of this informa- 
tive booklet that will give you up-to- 
the-minute information on a new- 
type chisel plow made by the Jeoff- 
roy Manufacturers, Inc. The booklet 
is done in color, with many illustra- 
tions to show the versatility of the 
machine. Be sure to include this 
booklet when sending your postcard 
today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 79 


Check these pages 


EVERY MONTH! 
No booklet listings are repeated 
from the previous month. 


FARM MACHINERY 


80—Conservation Aids 


Deere & Company has been interested 
in soil conservation for many years. Sev- 
eral of their booklets view the subject 
and tell in educational form how the 
average farmer can further conservation 
on his farm. These booklets not only 
contain valuable information but are use- 
ful in teaching. 

A—Hungry Soil 

B—Soil Conservation 

C—How to Terrace 

D—Hay and Grass Silage 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 80A, 80B, 80C, 80D 


81—The Versatile Cats 


It’s amazing how many uses the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company has developed 
for its track-type tractors. The well- 
known “cats” perform a number of duties 
about the farm, and perhaps these book- 
lets offered to you from the Caterpillar 
Company will explain more fully how 
their tractors can be used. 

A—Extra Ways to Profit 

B—Brighter Futures for Grassland 

Farmers 

C—Built for the Farm 

D—Inside Your Fields 

E—Machines on Cornbelt Farms 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 81A, 81B, 81C, 81D, 81E 


83—The Ford Tractors 


More and more time and effort by the 
Ford Motor Company is being put into 
their farm tractors and equipment. Here 
are three booklets, fully explaining their 
farm machinery line, and how adaptable 
it is to varying farm conditions. 

A—Ford’s Power Parade 

B—More Power for Profit 

C—Dearborn Plows 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 83A, 83B, 83C 


84—The Farmall Series 


The International Harvester Company 
would like to send you booklets explain- 
ing their new Farmall tractor series for 
1955. There are five booklets in all, each 
one explaining one of their tractor mod- 
els. You will find them informative. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 84 


85—M-M Equipment 


These booklets come in addition to 
explaining some of the farm equipment 
manufactured by Minneapolis-Moline 
Company, to give you highlights of the 
history of farm mechanization. There is 
also other educational material that will 
be of use to you. 

A—Land of Plenty 

B—The Harvestory 

C—Highlights of History 

D—M-M Yearbook 

E—Pioneers of Progress 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 85A, 85B, 85C, 85D, 85E 
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Please! 
Sign your name—give your ad- 
dress—on the postal card. 
Use a card from the latest 
issue of Better Farming Methods 
—not an old one. 


86—Grassland Equipment 


The New Holland Machine Company is 
noted for its good grassland equipment, 
particularly the farm balers. The book- 
lets explain how their machinery can be 
used effectively in grassland farming, 
and present material that will further 
the adoption of good grassland tech- 
niques. 

A—Tomorrow’s Hybrids Today 

B—Forage Harvester 

C—Rolabar Side-Rake, Model 55 

D—Wire-Tie Baler, Model 80 

E—Automatic Baler, Super “77” 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 86A, 86B, 86C, 86D, 86E 


FEEDS 
87—Production Feeding 


A number of booklets by Hales & 
Hunter cover the subject of production 
feeding of livestock and poultry. Each 
explains good feeding practices, and how 
this company’s products produce profit- 
able results. 

A—Poultry Feeding Program 

B—Duck Feeding Program 

C—Beef Production Program 

D—Hog Production Program 

E—Dairy Feeding Program 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 87A, 87B, 87C, 87D, 87E 


88—The Facts About Grit 


Grit is an important factor in raising 
poultry of all kinds. Let these booklets 
from the Stone Mountain Grit Company 
help explain why grit is necessary and 
how it can increase poultry profits. 

A—Stonemo Story 

B—Yardstick for Grit Feeding 

C—Start Chicks Right 

D—Get More Eggs 

E—Turkeys Get to Market Faster 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 88A, 88B, 88C, 88D, 88E 


FERTILIZER 
89—Potash is Needed 


This is an important ingredient of 
fertilizer, and many soils are deficient in 
this element. Let these booklets from 
the American Potash Institute help an- 
swer questions concerning this fertilizer 
ingredient and how to use it effectively 
on soils. 

A—The American Potash Industry 

B—Plant Food Utilization 

C—What’s in the Fertilizer Bag? 

D—First Things First in Soil Fertility 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 89A, 89B, 89C, 89D 
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90—All About Ammonia 


Here is an important source of nitro- 
gen, and nitrogen is essential for good 
plant growth. Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany has prepared five booklets explain- 
ing their role in producing this important 
farm product and telling you’ how your 
farmers can use it effectively. They 
cover a wide range of subjects, some that 
will be of special interest to you. 

A—Agricultural Ammonia 

B—Raise More Rice 

C—Ammonium Sulfate 

D—Grow More and Better Fruit 

E—Ammonium Nitrate 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 90A, 90B, 90C, 90D, 90E 


IRRIGATION 
91—More Income Per Acre 


Every farmer would like more income 
per acre. More and more ag leaders are 
pointing out to farmers how irrigation 
can increase farm income. Irrigation is 
no longer limited, either, to the arid parts 
of our country. Let this booklet, made 
available to you by Reynolds Metals 
Company, help answer questions con- 
cerning irrigation and its widespread use. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 91 


92—Useful Plastic Pipe 


The world of plastics has produced 
many products of use to farm people. 
Plastic pipe, useful in all types of irriga- 
tion, is proving to be popular both from 
a practical standpoint and from the labor 
that it saves. The following booklets 
are available from Yardley Plastics Com- 
pany. 

A—Clearstream Plastic Pipe 

B—Whirl-ette Sprinkler System 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 92A, 92B 


POULTRY 
93—Poultry By In-Cross 


Poultry management problems quite 
often plague farmers, then they’re con- 
stantly looking for help from you and 
other leaders. Therefore, two booklets 
by Ames In-Cross will prove of help and 
value to you in correcting management 
errors on the farm in your locality. These 
booklets also describe Ames In-Cross 
chickens and their adaptability to gen- 
eral farm conditions. 

A—Management of Young Stock 

B—In-cross Methods of Producing 

Higher Egg Profits 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 93A, 93B 


94——More From Hy-Line Poultry 


Here are four booklets, again of specific 
help to you in the field of poultry that 
will prove of value in answering ques- 
tions your farm people might ask. Two 
of them deal specifically with manage- 
ment problems, and the other two de- 
scribe the poultry crosses of Hy-Line 


Poultry Farms. 
A—The Hy-Line Breeding Story 
B—Hy-Line Catalog 
C—Layer Management booklet 
D—Chick Management booklet 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 94A, 94B, 94C, 94D 


95—Poultry Health Products 


Information on a complete line of 
health products for poultry is explained 
in booklets available to you from Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. Each of these 
will give you much pertinent information 
on specific disease control management. 

A—Poultry Worm Control 

B—CRD and Turkey Sinusitis 

C—Save ’em with Salstrep 

D—Prevent Infectious Bronchitis 

E—Turkey Disease Manual 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 95A, 95B, 95C, 95D, 95E 


TEACHING AIDS 
96—Why Plow? 


That’s the title of a booklet available 
to you from the Howard Rotavator Com- 
pany. It gives you some of the latest 
information on their type of soil man- 
agement and preparation. They also have 
another booklet entitled “Improve the 
Structure of your Soil” that is available. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 96 


97—Farm Safety Book 


The Sinclair Refining Company has an 
excellent farm safety book that they 
would like to send you. In it are many 
practical safety hints and suggestions 
that you can use in teaching both young 
and adult farmers. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 97 


TOOLS 
98—Levels and Vises 


Many times you are interested in vari- 
ous types of levels and also the require- 
ments of a good farm shop vise. Here 
are booklets from the Columbian Vise & 
Manufacturing Company that will an- 
swer your questions and give you per- 
tinent information on these tools. 

A—Bench Vise Requirements 

B—Proper Vise Use and Care 

C—Different Model Levels 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 98A, 98B, 98C 


99—Home Power Tools 


All men are at one time or another 
interested in a home workshop. And, 
with a home workshop, they are always 
interested in improving it. Several book- 
lets from Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany explain their line of home and 
machine tools. 

A—Delta Production Machine Tools 

B—Delta Homecraft Power Tools 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 99A, 99B 
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Pfizer Judging Contest 
Closes May 15 


Entries for the 1955, $20,000 Na- 
tional Livestock Judging Contest, 
sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Company, 
Inc., must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, May 15, J. J. Thomp- 
son, manager of the company’s Agri- 
cultural Sales Division, has an- 
nounced. 

The contest, which in previous 
years was restricted to market hogs, 
has been broadened to include laying 
hens and dairy cows this year. 

The top-ranking entrant will be 
given an all-expense paid trip to Chi- 
cago for the finals of the national con- 
test at the time of the International 
Livestock Exposition. 

Entry blanks for the national con- 
test may be obtained from feed deal- 
ers or by writing directly to Chas. 
Pfizer & Company, Inc., 630 Flushing 
Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


* 


Insects Like Black Light 


Dr. S. W. Frost, entomologist at 
Pennsylvania State University, finds 
that “black light” attracts more in- 
sects to his light traps than white 
light. He found this true regardless 
of the position of the lights or the 
intensity of the lights. 

Therefore, small light traps, 
equipped with the invisible ultra 
violet light, could provide an effective, 
yet unobtrusive way of controlling the 
insects that assemble around such 
places as outdoor eating stands, food 
markets and terminals, food process- 
ing plants, and poultry or meat pro- 
cessing plants. Simple grids which 
electrocute the insects on contact 
could easily be equipped with the 
small “black lights” now available 
industrially. 


3 NEW CONVENIENT 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


These chicks are vaccinating themselves with combined 
Newcastle Disease and Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine 


3 new WAVAC vaccines are identified by color 


Combination, Newcastle Disease Vaccine and 
Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine—Pink powder, 


colors water pink 


Newcastle 


«NEW wavac 


Disease Vaccine — Pale 
powder, colors water blue-green 


green 


Infectious Bronchitis Vaccine—Pale yellow 
powder, colors water yellow 


Now, Dr. Salsbury’s new WAVAC—the first poultry drinking water 
vaccine—is available in 3 types: for Newcastle Disease, for In- 
fectious Bronchitis, and in combination for both diseases. Each is 


identified by a different color. 


All new WAVAC vaccines come with the stabilizer and vaccine 
in one bottle. New WAVAC makes vaccinating easy. No handling 
of the birds! No dusting, spraying, or special equipment is needed. 
Just mix in water; chicks vaccinate themselves. 


New WAVAC is effective and safe . . . no danger of overdosage. 
You can recommend new WAVAC to poultry raisers with confidence. 
Requires only ordinary refrigeration—45°; available in 500 and 
1,000 dose packages. Write for literature on new WAVAC, today. 


a complete line of poultry medicines - 
SALSBURYS ECmerterttngs LABORATORIES, Charies City, lowe 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


warfarin 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


HALES & 


141 W. Jackson = 


Better Farming Methods sells 
Judging Pictorials—Colored Breed Pictures 
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| DRINKING WATER VACCINES 
For Newcastle Bronchitis or BOTH! 
@ = 
| 
: 
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VALUE OF PRODUIT 


of dairy herd improvement. MU Vi 

Flannelgraph BUTTERFAT PROOULT.\ i 


The chart below shows the 
project growth of a farm boy. 
The figures represent acres. 


@ ARE YOU GOING to be on tele- 

vision soon? Will you appear be- 
fore a civic club to tell about your 
work in the community? 

If so, you may wish to use the 
flannelgraph to tell the story. This 
teaching aid may speak more effec- 
tively than you. 


What It Is 


A flannelgraph is a means of pre- 
senting ideas visually. Its name 
comes from the flannel covering of a 
board to which ideas written on paper 
or cardboard are made to adhere. 
Strips of sandpaper or similar mate- 
rial placed on the back of the paper 
or cardboard cling to the nap of the 
flannel. 

Only one idea is presented on the 
flannelgraph at a time. The audience 
can see the story unfold, bit by bit. 
Suspense is an element that keeps in- 
terest high. Attention is directed to 
only one thing at a time. The ob- 
server wonders what will come next, 
which keeps his attention glued to the 
board and maintains interest at a high 
pitch. 

Unlike the “strip tease” the flannel- 
graph adds a piece ata time. Ordinary 
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lYEARLY FEED C 
LABOR 
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charts and graphs present the whole 
story to the audience at once, which 
may lead to confusion until they are 
explained. 

There is action in the flannelgraph 
that is missing in completed charts, 
graphs, and drawings. The teacher 
or agent is moving and is adding 
something step by step. On tele- 
vision, action is important, if it is not 
too fast. 


Flannelgraph Tells Stories 


There is no end to stories that may 
be told with the flannelgraph. As a 
rule, subjects should be selected in 
which visual symbols may be used. 
Although words and figures may be 
used on the flannelgraph, other visual 
symbols make the stories more ef- 
fective. 

Some examples of ideas or subjects 
suited to the use of this teaching aid 
are: Planning long-time farming pro- 
grams; income from students’ farming 
program; farmstead layout; impor- 
tance of production per unit; effects 
of new feed developments on broiler 
growth and costs; and selecting oats 
varieties. Others may come to mind 
as you read this. 


and let it... 


Speak 
for 


You 


By Joe Duck 


University of Missouri 


Some stories can be told best by 
such other aids as the demonstration, 
the exhibit, and the lecture. The 
wise teacher will select the tool best 
fitted to the job to be done. 


Select Board Materials 


Flannel boards may be of any size 
convenient to handle. Three by four 
feet is a size suited to many uses and 
is easily handled. They may be 
somewhat smaller or a little larger. 

To make a flannel board one needs 
three-fourths inch plywood, cotton 
flannel, fine sandpaper or a substitute, 
cardboard and rubber cement. Cotton 
flannel is satisfactory, is cheaper than 
woolen flannel, and is not attacked by 
moths as is the woolen flannel. 

Fine sandpaper is satisfactory for 
most jobs but extra heavy cardboard 
may require the use of medium sand- 
paper. The weight of the cardboard 
depends somewhat on the size of the 
pieces to be used, particularly on the 
length. The important thing is that 
it is stiff enough when cut into pieces 
to retain its flat shape and not to roll. 

Color is important, especially if the 
flannelgraph is to be used directly 
before a group of people. It helps 
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Another QUONSET’ FIRST for farmers! 


The ALL-NEW 
RIGID-FRAME 28 


A straight-sidewall addition to the famous Quonset 
line, engineered specifically for farm use. 


Check these important features of the RIGID-FRAME 28 Quonset 
building. 

Louver—a 37” x 14” steel louver is supplied as standard equip- 
ment in endwalls with 14’ x 13’-6” door, and in solid endwalls. 

Sliding Doors—Two sizes of sliding steel doors are available— 
the 14’ x 13’-6” sliding door for use in endwalls, and the 
20’ x 12’ sliding door for sidewalls. 

Walk Door—A 3’-6” x 7’ swing steel walk door is available for 
use in either endwalls or sidewalls. 

Windows—Four-light windows are available for both endwall 
and sidewall installations. 

Post-Free Interior—Sliding sidewall and endwall doors offer 
maximum maneuverability of farm equipment. 

Skylighting—Corrugated translucent plastic roof panel. Several 
colors are available. 

Roof Ventilation—20” galvanized steel roof ventilators with 
dampers are available as an accessory. 

Paint—Quon-Kote paint, specially formulated for use with gal- 
vanized steel, is available in any of five harmonizing colors. 
Insulation—The RF-28 can be insulated economically with either 

board, blanket or bat type material. 

Unique Nailable Framing Members—Nails driven through 
collateral material into the nailing groove are deformed and 
clinched in a grip of steel—much stronger than the holding 
power of conventional materials. 

Erection—Pre-cut to exact lengths punched for assembly with 
self-threading screws means minimum erection time. Either 
complete erection service or erection supervision is available 
through your Quonset dealer. 

“Seal of Quality”—26-gauvge steel sheets, galvanized with 
2-02. zinc coating for longer life and greater corrosion resistance. 

Floor—Building is designed with piers for dirt floor, but plans 
are provided for partial or complete concrete floor if desired. 

The RF-28, and all buildings in the Quonset line for farm use, 

are easily financed on the Quonset Purchase Plan. See your 

Quonset Dealer. 


A completely insulated handy farm shop 
such as this makes machinery maintenance 
and repair a comfortable job any time of 
the year. A 20-foot door in the shop side- 
wall admits even the wides! machinery. 


Post-free interior and large, easy-to-slide 
doors in end and sides make the Rigid- 
Frame 28 ideal for efficient farm machinery 
storage. The enclosed end — insulated 


An economical hay storage and self feed- 
ing barn which serves as additional shelter 
as cows eat their way in. This adaptation 
of the Rigid-Frame 28 also provides extra 
machinery storage or utility space. 


Used as a loose-housing barn, the Rigid- 
Frame 28 is roomy, and its post-free 
interior makes it easy fo clean wiih power 
equipment. One end can be enclosed and in- 
sulated as a milking parlor and milk house. 


Stran-Steel Division 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. «* A Unit of 


peoouces 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP., 
Stran-Steel Div., Detroit 29, Mich. 


| 

| 

Please send me the latest literature on Quonsets for farm service 
buildings and the name and address of my nearest Quonset dealer, | 

| 


City and County 
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HEERBRUCG 
THE NEW 


“POCKET THEODOLITE” 


A“baby” for preliminary surveys, 
reconnaissance work, construction, 
leveling, location surveys. 

Weighs only 7 Ibs. 

including “thermos bottle” container 
and extension-leg tripod. 

Prism underneath telescope gives 
vertical range of 72° 


TELESCOPE: Upright image, 5x 
magnification, field of view 8° 


READING: Horizontal circle to 1’, 
vertical to 2’ 


PRICE: $245.00 incl. metal container 
and extension tripod with 
small plumb-bob 

For details phone or write for Bkit FM-4 


Full Factory Service by Specialists 


WILD HEERBRUCE 
INSTRUMENTS ING. 


MAIN & COVERT STS., PORT WASHINGTON, N.Y 
POrt Washington 7-4843 


the learner to separate ideas and to 
direct attention to the most significant 
aspects of the story. Blue, red, and 
green are good colors but others are 
also satisfactory. At the present time 
color on television is not important, 
but white is not desirable. 


How to Make the Board 


Use a carpenter’s square to make 
guide lines in laying out the board for 
sawing. Purchase a piece of cotton 
flannel about three inches longer than 
the board in each dimension. 

Select a flannel with color if your 
plans call for the use of colored sym- 
bols. A pastel green or a gray may 
serve for general use, but you may 
wish to choose a special color for a 
particular subject. 

Stretch the flannel fairly tight and 
thumb tack it on the back side of the 
board. The flannel will probably re- 
tain its holding quality longer if it is 
taken off the board and folded once or 
twice and stored away from dust. 


Use Pieces of Sandpaper 


In placing sandpaper on the card- 
board it is not necessary nor desirable 
to cover the entire surface of the 
cardboard. Place a few squares or 
rectangles of sandpaper where they 
will do the most good, one at each 
end and one or two in between, the 
number of pieces depending on the 
length and the width of the cardboard. 
Cut the sandpaper somewhat less nar- 
row than the piece of cardboard so 
that it will not be exposed to view. 

In cutting the sandpaper, use a 
straight edge and a knife to make 
marks on the base side of the paper. 
It can then be broken by bending. 

Use rubber cement to stick the 
sandpaper to the cardboard. There is 
a commercial product that is more 
convenient to use than sandpaper but 
which is more expensive. It has a 
very strong holding nap on one sur- 


face and a gluey material on the other 
surface. It is called Flok-Tite and 
may be obtained from Florenz, Inc., 
815 Bates Street, Detroit 6, Mich. 


USDA Booklet Will Help 


Other information in regard to 
making a flannel board and a com- 
bination flannel board and blackboard 
may be found in a folder “Portable 
Visual Aid Board,” U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Extension Service. 


Plan Story Carefully 


In planning the story to be told by 
the flannelgraph, the first thing to do 
is to answer the question, “What do I 
want to teach, and what are my ob- 
jectives?” It would be well to write 
on paper the answers to this ques- 
tion. 

You may find the story too big, that 
there are too many ideas to be com- 
municated to the audience with the 
media available and in the time al- 
located to you. If so, the story must 
be cut or another story must be 
selected. 

Limit the story to be told to a few 
ideas. Do not attempt to tell too 
much at one time. Do a good job 
with a small story and you may be 
invited back to tell more at a later 
meeting. 

Do not crowd the material. Leave 
some margins for dramatic effect. It 
may be helpful to use very light chalk 
marks to indicate where key pieces 


will be placed. 


How to Use It 


In using a flannelgraph be a good 
showman. Face the audience while 
talking, not the board. Point out the 
significant parts of the story. After 
the story has been told, a bit at a time, 
put it together and summarize it. 

In using the board some means must 
be found to hold the board in an up- 
right, but slanting, position. An easel 
will be satisfactory for this if it can 
be made to hold the board high 
enough for all in the audience to see. 

After a flannelgraph has been used 
before a civic club, on television, or 
before any other audience, it should 
be placed where it can be seen by the 
public, by the student body, or mem- 
bers of your classes for a few days. 
It can serve as an exhibit. 

In summation, anyone can build and 
use the flannelgraph. This aid will 
give you confidence in the story that 
you want to tell. It may speak more 
effectively than you.—End 


* 
You have to be dead to get your face 


on money, but very much alive to get 
your hands on it. 
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Worth Watching 


Keep your eye on the popular 50- 
burlap potato bag which is becoming a 
favorite with more and more shippers all 
over the country. In an effort to provide 
a strong lighter-weight bag at a still lower 
cost, the Indian Jute Mills Association has 
supplied The Burlap Council with seven 
lightweight fabrics which are now being 
tested in this country. Bag manufacturers 
and potato shippers are presently testing 
these lighter fabrics in actual use. 


Laminated Burlap Bags Solve 
Tough Packaging Problems 
Hydroscopic substances and other 
materials which require special pro- 
tection from the elements can now be 
shipped safely in laminated burlap 
bags, which are made of laminated 
sheets of burlap and polyethylene. 
Bemis Brother Bag Company, world’s 
largest bag manufacturer, has pio- 
neered this new and versatile con- 
tainer which has proved highly satis- 
factory for packaging flour, salt, sugar, 
meal, feeds, minerals, drugs and in- 
secticides. 

These laminated burlap bags are be- 
ing adopted for various products 
which were formerly shipped in cans 
or drums. These can now be packed in 
this new-type lightweight flexible bag, 
which not only makes for easier han- 
dling but saves in freight expense as 
well. 

Here is another instance where bur- 
lap, combined with other materials, 
does an unusual job to serve American 
agriculture and industry. | 


Attention Agricultural Engineers 
and County Agents: 

Help maintain a 2-way flow of informa- 
tion by 1) telling us about the unusual 
and interesting uses of burlap in your 
area and by 2) writing us about the 
projects and problems you are presently 
concerned about in which burlap might 
play a role. That’s what our technical 
development and research laboratories 
are for. Write to William A. Nugent, 
Vice President, The Burlap Council, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


" Published by The Burlap Council of t 


ANY OF THIS MATERIAL 


MAY BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT PERMISSION 


, GRASS-ROOTS SURVEY DIGS 


UP FACTS ABOUT BURLAP 


Farmers Tell Photographers What They Think About Burlap Bags 


Interstate Photographers, an independent 
organization which was engaged by The 
Burlap Council to photograph actual 
farm scenes of burlap in use in Texas, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Colorado, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and Florida, 
collected a score of interesting comments 
made by the farmers. These have formed 
the basis of a series of factual advertise- 
ments in an unusual “let the farmer write 
the ads” campaign. Ads will appear in 
Better Farming, Progressive Farmer, Cap- 
per’s Farmer, Poultry Tribune, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, Farm Chemicals, Feed 
Age, Feedstuffs, Canadian Milling, Co- 
operative Digest, and The Packer. 


= 3 


This ad in Better Farming is one of the 
“let the farmer write the ads” series. 


The Poultryman’s viewpoint was expressed 
by Morris Plevan, managing partner of 
a large New Jersey farm shown above. 
He is a graduate of The New Jersey 
College of Agriculture (Rutgers Univer- 
sity) and Phi Beta Kappa, a former Direc- 
tor of Applied Agriculture and Professor 
at the National Agricultural College at 
Bucks County, Pa. 


For the efficient economical operation of 
his farm, Mr. Plevan insists on burlap 
bags when he purchases feed. Empty bur- 
lap bags are of great use around the farm, 
he reports—for insulation, shading of 
poults, and in repairs to the roofs of 20 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


poultry houses. He makes his own built- 
up roofs with used burlap bags and hot 
asphalt, substituting the burlap for the 
usual built-up felts. The burlap, of course, 
is protected by the usual asphalt coatings. 
This type of roof is more serviceable than 
other roofing material because the burlap 
does not crack, and in general stands up 
better. With burlap, repair work is easier 
and less expensive than other patching. 


With ordinary roll roofing, heat and cold 
pull nails. By applying a strip of burlap 
over the nail heads and sealing it in place 
with the asphalt, this troublesome prob- 
lem is controlled. 


he Indian Jute: Mills Association 
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By William M. Domin 


@ POLE-TYPE CONSTRUCTION, 

with its inherent qualities of econ- 
omy and utility, is one of the most 
obvious trends in farm building today. 
.In central New York alone, more 
than 250 pole buildings have been 
constructed in the last three years. 

Although pole-type buildings are 
generally considered to be a product 
of modern agricultural engineering, 
this principle of design was proposed 
by an architect more than 100 years 
ago. Lewis F. Allen, who wrote his 
“Rural Architecture” in 1852, was one 
of the earliest exponents of this type 
of construction for farm buildings. 


Posts Did Decay 


There was only one thing that Allen 
did not take into account in his plans 
and that was how to keep the butt end 
of the posts from decaying in the 
ground. Until this problem was solved, 
farm buildings for over a century con- 
tinued to be built on foundations to 
provide a more permanent base. 

Not until the economics of modern 
farming demanded a more practical 
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give added strength. increase 


rigidity, lengthen life, elimi- 


nate costly foundations, and 


lower farm building costs 


type of building were Allen’s ideas on 
pole construction revived. This time 
architects could rely on the advances 
made in pressure treatment to pro- 
tect their poles from decay and ter- 
mites. 


Poles Give Rigidity 


As in Allen’s designs, modern plans 
for pole buildings depend on the poles 
to form the backbone of the structure. 
From the ground to the roof, the poles 
give rigidity and strength. 


Proper selection and setting of poles 
can, therefore, mean the difference 
between a lifetime building and one 
that will last only a few years. 

A working knowledge of the rec- 
ommended procedures for handling 
poles that have been developed jointly 
by agricultural extension schools, 
farm management groups, and build- 
ing material manufacturers, is helpful 
before tackling the job of putting up 
a pole building. 

Most farm authorities today recom- 
mend the use of pressure-treated 


8- POLE 20° <= 


POLE 10’ 


—Photo, Koppers Company, Inc. 


FOLLOW THE PLAN ... 
Poles should line straight. 


| 


poles for longer lasting protection. A 
bulletin issued by the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture points out: 
“Poles are resistant to decay, insects, 
and rodents when pressure-treated 
with coal-tar creosote amounting to 
6 to 8 pounds creosote per cubic foot 
of wood. 

“Railroad ties, utility poles, piers 
and docks, still in use after 50 years of 
service, are examples of their dur- 
ability.” 

An actual building that was con- 
structed with pressure - creosoted 
poles has been in service for at least 
50 years, and even though the un- 
treated siding has long since failed, 
the poles are still sound. This building 
is believed to be the first to use pres- 
sure-treated poles. 


Poles Easy to Buy 


Today, pressure-creosoted poles can 
be purchased in practically all farm 
communities. Many local lumber 


yards, farm co-ops, feed and seed 


STRONG AND RIGID... 
Poles are permanent, too. 


—Photo, Giesman Studio, Mercer, Pa. 


stores, and implement and machinery 
dealers are stocking poles to meet the 
demand in their areas. 

Poles are ordered by their length 
and top diameters. The bill of ma- 
terials included in the majority of 
building plans list the number of poles 
needed, their length and top diameter 
size. 


Buy Them Long 


Poles that are two or three feet 
longer than the distance from the bot- 
tom of the hole to the roof line should 
be purchased. This extra footage al- 
lows for variance in grading. Tops of 
poles can be cut off after the roof 
rafters are installed. 

Since all poles taper slightly, care 
should be taken that the diameter of 
the pole is measured at the top or 
smaller end. As a rule of thumb, poles 
over 16 feet long should have a top 
diameter of 5 to 6 inches. Up to 16 
feet, a 4-inch diameter is sufficient. 


Most pole-type building plans pro- 


—Photo, Giesman Studio, Mercer, Pa. 


CONVENTIONAL vs POLE... 

They both house the same number of 
cattle. Costs: Pole, $4500; conventional, 
$12,000. 


vide a floor layout that gives the loca- 
tion and spacing of the poles. As 
stated in a bulletin issued by the 
Pennsylvania State University exten- 
sion service: “Proper placement of 
poles and spacing between poles is 
important for convenience and eco- 
nomical use of lumber. Poles are often 
placed one foot closer together than 
the length of lumber to be used. Thus, 
spacings of 11, 13, and 15 feet on 
center are common (except corner 
poles, where measurements are made 
to the outside of the pole to make the 
siding come out even).” 

Small poles are usually located be- 
tween the main poles to give more 
nailing space for girts and to add extra 
strength to the walls. 


Keep Lines Straight 


The plan pictured on the opening 
page is a floor layout from the Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., plan for a beef 
cattle barn. Each of the poles listed in 
the bill of materials is located and the 
distance indicated for pole spacing. 

The batter boards and string help to 
line up the building and to locate the 
poles in straight rows. Poles out of 
line will cause considerable difficulty 
when nailing on plates and girts. 

An easy way to find the center of 
holes is to measure the distance be- 
tween poles on the batter strings. A 
plumb bob then can be dropped from 
the indicated distances on the string 
to the ground and a stake driven in at 
this point. The stakes will serve as 
accurate guides when pole holes are 
to be dug later. 
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NEWS FROM NAUGATUCK 


Weed Killer 
saves *35:.°I50 per acre 


Extensive field use proves that Naugatuck’s new herbicide, Alanap-1, can 
save growers of cucumbers, melons and squash countless dollars by practi- 
cally eliminating hand weeding. 

One experiment revealed that cucurbit yields were actually doubled 
by a pre-emergence application of Alanap-1. “Plants in untreated rows 
were severely stunted by weed competition before the fields could be cul- 
tivated and hoed, whereas treated rows were still not suffering...two 
months after planting.” 

As a pre- or post-emergence weed killer, Alanap-! gives excellent con- 
trol of a variety of annual weeds, is non-hazardous to humans, animals, 
easy to apply, low in cost, and safe on recommended crops which now 
include asparagus. 


Naud¢atuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


Naugatuck. Connecticut US 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 


ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


LET NAUGATUCK HELP SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM — 
FILL IN COUPON FOR FAST ACTION— EXPERT ADVICE 
WHAT CROP? 
Weeds to control ? 


Acreag 
4 


NAME 
ADDRESS CITY. STATE 
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Depth of the holes is usually based 
on the type of soil in which the poles 
are to be set. The New Jersey College 
of Agriculture recommends that 
“poles should be set 5 feet deep and 
holes dug 6 to 8 inches larger in diam- 
eter than the pole to permit good 
alignment and firm tamping.” 

If the soil is firm, 4 feet is often 
sufficient. In some Southern states 
where the soil is particularly sandy, 
a footer can be added by pouring con- 
crete at the bottom of the hole to a 
depth of 4 to 6 inches. 

Digging a pole hole can be done by 
renting an augur or by using a long 
bar and spoon shovel. 


Set Poles with Ease 


Setting poles in position is a fairly 
easy job that doesn’t require any spe- 
cial machinery. However, if machinery 
is available to which a lift can be 
attached, it will greatly speed the job. 

A method for setting poles using a 
tractor highlift or manure spreader is 
suggested by the Pennsylvania State 
University. “Chain the pole loosely to 
the loader bucket at a point about 
one-third of the way up the pole. The 
pole is lifted, swung to an upright 
position and lowered into the hole.” 


Keep Outside Even 


Once the poles are in place, they 
should be rotated so that any irregu- 
larity lies away from the siding and 
thereby eliminates any wall distortion 
later. Poles can be aligned vertically 
by placing a straight edge board on 
the outward side of the pole and 
plumbing with a carpenter’s level. 
Temporary pole bracing should be 
used until the roof construction is 
completed. 

When poles are properly set, the 
building is well along its way. Al- 
though large economies in both labor 
and materials can be made—up to 50 
percent or more—the investment 
made in durable pressure-creosoted 
poles will pay the biggest dividends. 

As Lewis F. Allen admonished the 
readers of his book, “Rural Architec- 
ture,” pole buildings should be “Built 
cheaply, yet thoroughly as the subject 
requires.”—End. 


a 


Kill Crabgrass Seed 


A new crabgrass seed killer, Crag 
Herbicide-1, marketed by Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, 30 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y., prom- 
ises to increase the efficiency of crab- 
grass control. 

This herbicide concentrates its kill- 
ing power on crabgrass seeds as 
they begin to sprout. 

The product dissolves easily in 
water and can be put on with a hose. 
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PREMERGE CUTS HOEING COSTS 


in beans, potatoes, corn and peas 


Hoeing corn the day it is planted! Shown is pre-emergence 
application with spraying equipment mounted on corn planter. 


3 


4 


Postemergence application of Premerge to peas (shown) and 
other deep-planted crops is a low-cost, effective practice. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Keeps annual grass and weeds down .. . 
reduces need for early cultivation . . . 


helps prevent soil compaction ... boosts yield 


A bigger, cleaner crop is usually assured the day Premerge® 
is applied to lima beans, field beans, snap beans, soybeans, 
peas and corn, as well as potatoes. Premerge is the dependable 
dinitro weed killer used in pre-emergence or postemergence 
treatment of these crops. It does a good job in one application, 
saving many days of time and labor, and eliminates one to 
three cultivations. Crop roots grow better in soil not ‘‘packed”’ 
by excessive early cultivations, and young plants are not 
disturbed. Premerge helps prevent soil compaction. 


Growers have found that Premerge gives low-cost “in-the- 
row” weed control and is effective even during early season 
rains when cultivation cannot be done and weed growth is 
fast. We suggest you use the handy coupon for information 
on Premerge and its many uses. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department 
Midland, Michigan 


Please send the following literature on Premerge: 

IN454: Premerge on Soybeans, Field Beans and Snap Beans 
IN455: Premerge on Potatoes 

IN446: Calibration of Tractor Equipment for Premerge 


Name 


Address. 
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These Boys 
Understand 


Conservation 


By Herbert L. Schaller 


Editor 


@ “WE TEACH FARMERS and vo- 
ag boys how to lay out a contour 
and build a terrace. 

“The farmers are interested; all six 
vo-ag teachers in my county co- 
operate with us; and soil conservation 
practices are on the increase.” 

Guy Fuller, agronomy specialist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Knox 
county, Illinois, made that statement. 
While district conservationist, he de- 
veloped this idea and plan of coopera- 
tion between soil conservationists and 
vo-ag teachers. Its purpose: To 
promote soil conservation and to teach 
farmers and boys how to do it. 


Here Is His Story 


This is the story of his program. 

“T’ve always said that the farmer 
is the number one fellow when it 
comes to soil conservation. He must 
know how to lay out a contour, make 
a terrace, and then maintain it. He 
must be able to help his neighbor to 
adopt such practices, too. He must 
understand the entire procedure. 

“It is impossible to have enough 
federal employees to do this job, farm 
by farm.” 


Teach Future Farmers 


With this philosophy, Fuller set out 
to practice his preaching. 

“I soon decided that if the farmer 
were the number one man, the future 
farmer—and his leader—came second. 
Therefore, I decided to build part of 
my program around this important 
group of young farmers. 

“Early in my work in the county, I 
tried to gain the confidence of the ag 
teachers, helping them whenever I 
could. I found it extremely important 
to know them and have a close per- 
sonal acquaintance. 
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“In the course of working with 
them, I found that many of them had 
not received sufficient field experience 
to acquire confidence in their ability 
to correctly lay out a contour or build 
a terrace system. 


They Ask for Help 


“However, in time, they asked for 
additional help on such problems. 
This was my cue to set up a program 
for them and their vo-ag boys. 

“I have never been one to push so- 
called ‘field days’ where an entire 
group would try to learn a practice 
such as building a terrace. Many of 
them pay little attention to the in- 
struction. It is also hard to inter- 
est and instruct them individually. 

“So, I thought of an idea. Why not 
set up a program for the boys where 
they could learn two by two? Then, 
urge the vo-ag teachers to attend one 
or two of the classes to also get in- 
the-field instruction on conservation 
practices.” 


Get Farmer’s Okay 


With this background, let’s quickly 
sketch Fuller’s program for vo-ag 
boys. Then you can see how it works. 

A farmer calls and wants help in 
setting up a conservation plan on his 
farm or applying a conservation prac- 
tice. The technician goes out, and 
with the farmer, makes his plan. At 
this time, he checks with the farmer 
to see if it would be all right to have 
two vo-ag boys come along to help 
stake out contours or build terraces. 
And he makes sure that the farmer 
will be on hand too. He checks with 


THE JOB IS THEIRS... 
Boys do the work under technical guidance. 


the farmer to see what equipment he 
has available—regular farm equip- 
ment such as tractor, plow, disc, 
harrow, etc. 


Call on Vo-Ag Teacher 


The next stop is to contact the vo-ag 
teacher in whose territory the work 
is to be done. He gives him all de- 
tails and checks to see if two vo-ag 
boys can attend. 

The vo-ag teacher picks boys that 
do not have conflicts with other high 
school classes. In this way, other 
high school teachers are not critical 
of agriculture for taking boys away 
from their classes. The field session 
usually is held in the afternoon and 
during a regularly-scheduled ag class. 
They are always sent back to school 
by 4 p.m. 

At the field site, the technician 
helps the boys and the farmer lay out 
the contours or the terraces and an- 
swers any questions that might arise 
on how to do it. 

After the lay-out work is done, two 
boys work together with a tractor and 
plow. If two outfits are used, the 
farmer and a neighbor may use the 
other one. The technician is always 
at hand to give needed guidance. 


Boys Come Again 

Suppose another farmer in the area 
wants to build a terrace. Then, one 
of the boys from the vo-ag group who 
has received instruction comes out, 
plus a new boy. The vo-ag boy with 
experience “takes over” the teaching 
of the new lad. 

“In this way,” says Fuller, “a boy 


ae A practical program plus cooperation help . . . ‘ 
x 


Sanitation 
milking... 


AND THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE STANDARDS 


Re? set by the U.S. Public Health Service in 
1939 were calculated to improve the quality of milk 
produced on America’s dairy farms. If generally 
adopted, it was believed that dairymen and dairy 
equipment manufacturers who adhered to these 
standards would eliminate most of the common haz- 
ards to good sanitation. 

In section 7 of this Milk Ordinance and Code, the 
standards for sanitary construction of milking equip- 
ment were defined. Here were basic standards. With- 
out such standards, later efforts to improve sanitation 
would be for the most part ineffective. 

In creating a new suspended-type milker, our 
Rite-Way designers discussed the sanitation features 
of their new design with U.S. Public Health Service 
sanitation consultants. Our goal was to make sanita- 
tion practical. We reasoned that a genuinely sanitary 
milker would be well worth any possible extra costs 
incurred in its manufacture. Rite-Way carefully met 
every condition of section 7 of the Code. 

Two design features were considered to be of 
primary importance. 

(1) the vacuum line and pulsator should be 
separated as far as possible from the milk 
line. It was recognized that the cleanest 
vacuum lines would be those most difficult 
for milk to enter under average farm oper- 
ating conditions. 

(2) the milker itself must be easy to clean. Since 
prompt cleaning after each milking is abso- 
lutely necessary, the entire milker and pail 
must be designed for quick and thorough 
cleaning under normal procedures. 

The result was a completely new idea—a pail that 
unfastened in the middle and came completely apart, 
exposing every squaré inch of its interior for quick, 
thorough cleaning. To keep the milk line clean, the 
pulsator was attached to the vacuum line in a way 
that made it impossible for the milk to enter either 
the pulsator or the vacuum line. These features were 
rigidly tested in the laboratory and on the farm. The 
result: the most practical and sanitary milker yet 
devised. 


: “Swing” is the only suspended or floor-type milker 
whose construction complies with the U.S.P.H.S. 


Rite-Way called their new milker the ‘Swing’. 
Today, it is widely advertised and a large part of our 
sales message stresses such important features as its 
proper teat cup positioning, lighter weight, narrower 
shape, and its ease of adjustment to any cow. 

But the outstanding feature of “Swing” is its con- 
tribution to good sanitation. Today, it is the only 
suspended or floor-type milker whose construction com- 
plies with U. S. Public Health Service standards. 

The standards established by this agency are avail- 
able—indeed manufacturers who are interested are 
encouraged by the U.S. Public Health Service to 
design their equipment so as to comply with the 
provisions of the Milk Ordinance and Code. We feel 
we have measured up to our responsibility by adher- 
ing strictly to these standards. 

We invite further inquiry and will be glad to send 
complete information on the Swing Milker or any 
other item in the Rite-Way line. 


RITE-WAY DAIRY DIVISION 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois M Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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‘Before Using Drugs 
Ask the Veterinarian 


The best advice you can give a farmer faced with livestock disease 
problems is to consult his veterinarian. 


It’s not just a matter of which drugs or medicines to use. The most 
important step is to gett an EARLY and CORRECT diagnosis. Then, 
with the skilled aid of the veterinarian, the owner KNOWS which 


ae disease he is fighting, which measures to take, which to avoid. Be- 
cause the veterinarian is TRAINED TO KNOW ... to know the 
right drugs to use, ... how to use them ... when to use them .. . when 

not to use them. It certainly makes a difference. 


Whenever animals get sick, it’s always best to call in the veterinarian. 
His experience costs so little, can mean so much in better livestock 


profits. 


This message made possible by the 
American Foundation for Animal Health. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
NEWS 


Keep informed with this peri- 
odic bulletin which discusses 
animal disease, disease con- 
trol, and veterinary products 
now available. Write: 


United Pharmacal Company 


Dept. A, Box 296, Station D 
Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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CASTRATION 


SAFE... SURE... EASY 


“st BURDIZZO 

BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 

USED SUCCESSFULLY 

OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 


e Minimum growth 
set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum s 
shock 


oc. 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 
@ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 


BE SURE IT’S BURDIZZO 


has a chance to have one session for 
learning, and one session in helping 


| another boy learn. We have found 
S| that after two experiences in this 
| manner, he has pretty well learned 


how to build a terrace and can do it 
from now on without great difficulty. 
The average vo-ag boy will learn how 
to build a terrace by first learning and 
then helping another boy.” 


Entire Class Can learn 


As you can see, if enough terraces 
in the area are built, the entire high 
school vo-ag class—one by one—will 
get this valuable instruction. 

The question may arise as to the 
possibility of injury. Fuller says: 
“Of course, this possibility always 
exists in any job. We are extremely 
careful not td schedule or let boys 
work on jobs that are hazardous.” 

In addition to this phase of the pro- 
gram, the SCS technician tries to get 
a neighbor to attend each terrace 
building. In this way, other farmers 
who might not have terracing on their 
farms are learning the basic points, 
and may be encouraged to have such 
work done. 


List Program Benefits 


What are the benefits to such a pro- 

gram? Here -they are in Fuller’s own 
words. 
. “First, the young future farmers are 
learning how to do some of the basic 
practices in soil conservation. This 
is building for the future. 

“Second, the farmer learns how to 
actually do the work. This saves 
time for the soil conservationist and 
promotes conservation where it counts 
—on the farm. 

“Third, boy teaches boy, neighbor 
teaches neighbor. This builds con- 
fidence and interest in soil conserva- 
tion. 

“Finally, both boys and farmers are 
learning how to help themselves. 
This alone makes the program worth 
while.”—End 


“He’s different in one respect—he’s an 
only child!” 
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Heat Wave Lesson... 


build with 


Lifetime ALUMINUM 


TRADEMARK 


REYNOLDS 


-..to save birds, 
costs, 
boost profits! 


Above, laying houses and processing plant. 
Below, range shelters. 


With new 48” wide Corrugated, this 
It happened last July in Arkansas’ Range Shelter takes only four 10’ lengths! 
116° heat wave. The Peterson Produce 
Co., Decatur, Ark., is a huge 450-acre 
poultry breeding operation with over 
100 buildings—all roofed with Reynolds 
Lifetime Aluminum. Let Lloyd 


Peterson, president, give the “lesson”: 
“Some farmers lost %4 of their flocks. 
Out of our 44,000 birds in the buildings, 
losses were small. In 65 range shelters 
we did not lose a chicken — under 


INSTITUTE 


Choose from 20 advanced Building Plans 
prepared by Reynolds Farm Institute. 


so | REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, P.O. Box 1800, Lovisville 1, Ky. 2013 
| enclose $______for plans of buildings checked. 


| 

Reynolds Aluminum was just like being 
® ” 1 bi Layi 0 40’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed 1.00 

in the shade. 1.00) 20’x 60’ Pole Leon-To 1.00 
10,000-bird Pole Broil Shaded Seif-Feed .25 

Use heat-reflective Reynolds Lifetime 0 lexpondible) 10 40’ x 60 Pole Utility 

14’ x 20’ Portab! ildin 

Saaphe 52’ x 60’ Pole Barn 1,00 F Pole Lumber Sheds 1.00 

profits—save fuel in winter, too. And 0 26’ x 60’ Machinery Center 1.00 [] *L-Shaped Cattle Shed 60 
30’ x 32’ Corn-Crib ‘50 *Double Corn-Crib 45 

you cut costs because this rustproof (0 26’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed 1.00 [) *Corn-Crib end Sanity 45 i 

metal never needs painting. See your (0 16’ x 20’ Cattle Shelter 25 () *Two-Car Garage 15 | 

dealer. Reynolds Metals Company, | NAME_. | 

Building Products Division, | 

Louisville 1, Kentucky. I 

1 cnr. STATE 
1 *Midwest Plan Service 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. Lou 
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The 
End” 
Overhead 


Irrigation 
System 


Needs the 


Business 
of Any 


Dependable » LUGGING POWER of a 


HEAVY-DUTY 


WISCONSIN 


rating on a 3-inch line, this Gorman-Rupp Model 53M- 
TED Wisconsin-powered irrigation pump serves twenty 
15 gpm. sprinklers, A Model TFD 2-cylinder Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine supplies the dependable 
“Lugging Power” that keeps the pump going hour after 
hour, day after day .. . typical of the unfaltering power 
service delivered by WwW. Engines on hundreds of 
similar assignments, 


The above engine is equipped with Stellite Exhaust 
Valves and Valve Seat Inserts as well as positive-type 
Valve Rotators... especially desirable in irrigation serv- 
ice, assuring long engine life and lowest cost maintenance, 
Automatic High Temperature Cut-off Switch and Low 
Oil Pressure Switch are recommended and available for 
all Wisconsin Engines engaged in irrigation operations. 


Heavy-duty design and construction, including self-clean- 
ing, thrust-absorbing tapered roller bearings at BOTH 
ends of the crankshaft; trouble-free, efficient AIR-COOL- 
ING at temperatures up to 140°F.; gear-drive, weather 
sealed, high tension rotary type Magneto, equipped with 
Impulse Coupling for easy starting at low cranking speeds 

. . these are additional features that make Wisconsin 
Engines ideally adapted to the rigorous demands of irri- 
gation service under all climatic conditions. 


A complete range of types and sizes from 3 to 36 hp., in 

4-cycle single cylinder, 2- and 4-cylinder models provides 

page ong to fit the job and the equipment, without pow- 
w 


You can’t do better than to specify “Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air- 
Cooled Engines” for your sprinkler system installations. Write for 
Bulletin S-164, 


4-cycle single cyl. 
3 to 9 hp. 


V-type 4-cylinder 
15 to 36 hp. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


buy the 


biggest Milking 
Shorthorn Sale. 

st in Milk- 
ing Shorthorns— ; 
carefully selected from the nation’s 
choicest herds. For FREE catalog 
and particulars write 


NNUD ATIONA 
K ORTHORN CONGRES BOSTROM IMPROVED 
APRIL 22-23 
Attend the year’s | Springfield, Mo. 


THE AMERICAN MILKING 


SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-BFM-5 Glenstone Springfield, Missouri 


Anyone can 
following 


with 
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Helpful Booklets 


Pages 47-50 


the simple di direction booklet incl 
each Instrument. We 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisiaction or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


a BOSTROM Level 


manufacture 3 


Co. 
GA. 


Tank Truck 


With the increased use of liq- 
uid ammonia, the J. I. Case Com- 
pany has designed a specially 
built farm truck that trails true 


for highway travel. It is de- 
signed to hold 1,000-gallon am- 
monia tanks that can be taken 
directly to the field. Axles on the 
truck are made of I-Beam con- 
struction for greater durability. 
The Case Company, Racine, Wis., 
has additional information avail- 
able for you on this new piece of 
equipment. 


* 


Fescue vs. Ryegrass 


A recent report by the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station in- 
dicates that fescue harbored a great 
many more internal cattle parasites 
than ryegrass. 

Steers, about equally infected with 
internal parasites, were grazed on two 
different pastures, one of ryegrass 
and the other fescue. Pasture clip- 
pings were examined each month from 
April to July. On a 12-pound sample 
of fescue, 80 parasite larvae were 
found in April compared to 19 for rye- 
grass. In May the figures were fescue 
101 and ryegrass 14, in June 61 and 4, 
and in July 58 and 0. 

The fescue remained green and in 
close growing clumps through July, 
providing protection for the parasites. 
The ryegrass, on the other hand, died 
out by this time and left the para- 
sites exposed to direct rays of the hot 
sun which destroyed them. 


Feed Bromegrass Nitrogen 


Darrel S. Metcalfe, agronomist, 
Iowa State «College, suggests that 
farmers might increase bromegrass 
seed and forage yields by applying 
nitrogen fertilizer in the spring. 

Bromegrass uses a great deal of 
nitrogen and bromegrass fields soon 
become sodbound without sufficient 
quantities of it. 

Nitrogen is extremely effective 
when put on areas already sodbound. 

Bromegrass should not be pastured 
or cut in the spring. This may reduce 
seed yields 30 to 50 percent. 


: 
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New College Leaders 
At Michigan State 


When Michigan’s Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service changed directors in 
February, Michigan State College got 
a vice president—the first one in its 
100-year history. D. B. Varner, ex- 
tension director since 1952, became 
vice president in charge of off-campus 


Paul A. Miller (left) D. B. Varner (right) 


education for Michigan State College, 
and Paul A. Miller, deputy extension 
director since last October, was 
elevated to the directorship. 

Under the new administrative set- 
up, Varner will direct the college’s 
Continuing Education program and 
coordinate all off-campus educational 
activities including Cooperative Ex- 
tension. 

Varner, 39, is a native of Texas, a 
graduate of Texas A & M College, and 
holds a master’s degree in agricultural 
economics from the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Miller, 38, a graduate of West Vir- 
ginia University, served as a county 
agricultural agent in that state for 
two years. He holds master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in rural sociology 
from Michigan State. 

Both men were former 4-H club 
members and both served in the 
armed services during World War II. 


* 


Set Land Judging Dates 


Farm youth and adults from 24 na- 
tions and some 30 states will partic- 
ipate in the fourth annual national 
land judging and the first annual na- 
tional pasture and range contests at 
Oklahoma City, April 28-30. 

The first international land, pasture 
and range judging school will be held 
in connection with the contests. 

Entrants in the 4-H and FFA di- 
visions will compete for $2,200 to be 


awarded to the highest scoring teams 


“Since we purchased ONE 
HANSON BRODJET, we have 
discontinued using TWO 
hoomn-type sprayers,” Says... 


James B. Guess & Sons 
Edisto Farms 
Denmark, S. Carolina 


Grassland Farmer ’53 
Bamberg County 

-«. also recipient of the Clem- 

son College Award of Merit for 

Outstanding Accomplishment in 

Baianced Farming, 1952. 


“... We have had less trouble with trash 
stopping it up and less loss of time from 
breakage, etc., than ever 3 
other point we like about the Hanson 
Brodjet is that we make more time or 
cover more acres with less man hours and 
gas burned in tractors. We are very 
pleased with our Brodjet, and when the 
time comes we need another sprayer, it 
will be a Hanson Brodjet.” 


mt) 


Thousands of leading farmers and ranch- 
ers everywhere who demand the greatest 
dollar-value in a sprayer agree with Mr. 
James B. Guess and Sons. ey find that 
the outstanding versatility, speed and 
dependability of the Hanson Brodjet gets 
every spraying job done easier, faster and 
more economically. 


See the Hanson 
Brodjet display 
at your dealer's 
today! 


Hanson Chemical Equipment Co. 
845 Charles St., Beloit, Wisconsin l 


Please rush me, without obligation, free folder a 
end prices on HANSON BRODJET. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. State. 
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INO OTHER MILKER 
CAN GIVE YOU SO MUCH! 


lf [CO-OB/ 


SUSPENDED 
and 
FLOOR TYPES 


FLOOR TYPE . . . easy handling 
visual milking. 


EXCLUSIVE “CALF-NOSE” MILKING ACTION 

Gentle, fast, natural action of the off-center “‘Calf-Nose”’ 
inflation helps cows “let down” more freely, with vir- 
tually no udder trouble. Practically eliminates stripping. 
* SAFE LOW VACUUM INSURES UDDER HEALTH 

® EXCLUSIVE “WORLD'S MOST DEPENDABLE PULSATOR” 

A “jewel” of engineering design, dependable, uniform 
in action — key to the top milk performance you enjoy 
with a Universal. 

* EXCLUSIVE SANITARY DEEP WELL MOISTURE TRAP 

Offers greater sanitation, freedom from vacuum line 
condensation and contamination, positive milk baffle, 
easier cleaning. 


FREE 


New SUSPENDED MILKER with ‘‘Pis- 
Grip" h and ‘‘Swing- 
Aside" Lid for easy pouring. 


ONLY UNIVERSAL 
MILKERS GIVE YOU ALL 
THESE ADVANTAGES! 
Prove it a thousand times over 
... greater “cow comfort”, fast- 
er, safer milking, lower bacteria 


count, less work . . . with UNI- 
VERSAL MILKERS. 


MILKING | NATIONAL 


MACHINE | COOPERATIVES, INC. 


5123 First Avenve, Albert Lea, Minn. 
DIVISION | Branches at: Waukesha, Wis., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Un versal 


HOGS 


When they feed from CELINA 
Master Self-Feeders... 


Yes! With CELINA Master are Ou save real 
money in two ways. First, because feed waste is vir- 
tually eliminated. Second, it is completely satisfactory 
for feeding both growing pigs and large hogs. 


CELINA Feeders are verminproof and weatherproof 
—with sturdy agitators to prevent feed bridging in 
hopper. F fs are equipped with individual doors 
—easily opened and self-closing. Constructed through- 
out of heavy gauge steel, reinforced with angle iron, 
CELINA Feeders are built for severe service condi- 
tions. Bottoms are 16-gauge steel for long life. Capac- 
ities 20 to 40 bushels. Other styles 3 to 24 bushels. 


For REAL will pay you to standard- 


ize on CELINA MASTER SELF-FEEDERS. See them 
at your local dealer's today! 


THE CELINA MFG. CO., CELINA, OHIO 


SEE C E L | N A FIRST ' Self Feeders—Hog Waterers—Stock Tanks—(with 
FOR THE FINEST  * ° Without hog waterers)—Hog Troughs—Feeding Pans 


and individuals, and medals and 
trophies will go to collegiate and adult 
division champions. 

A separate division will give the 
ladies a chance to compete for indivi- 
dual honors in both the land and 
pasture judging contests. First day 
of the meeting will be devoted to the 
international land appreciation school 
for all contestants, coaches, and others 
during which the methods of land 
judging will be reviewed. 


* 


Veteran Leader Reviews 
4-H Club Principle 


A. B. Graham, 86-year-old founder 
of 4-H clubs in Ohio, recently re- 
viewed 4-H principles “as unchange- 
able as the multiplication table.” 

Graham, Ohio’s first agricultural’ 
extension director, said objectives of 
4-H clubs then and now are: To 
elevate living standards in rural com-., 
munities; to emphasize importance of 
hard work and habits of industry for 
building character; to acquaint boys 
and girls with their environment and 
to interest them in making their own 
investigations; to give boys an ele- 
mentary knowledge of farming, and 
to give girls facts and practices of 
home economics; to cultivate a taste 
for the beautiful—good grooming, at- 
tractive homes and farms, a vesper 
service at sunset, or an evening song 
of a whippoorwill; and finally, to 
inspire young men and women to fur- 
ther their education in the science of 
agriculture and home economics. 

There are two methods of reaching 
these aims, Graham said. One is 
logical—_the other is indefinite or 
“catch as catch can.” Problems of 
leaders in attempting the logical pat- 
tern are in causing the learner to 
want to learn the new trick. 


* 


The M-M Planter 


This new four-row planter by 
Minneapolis-Moline Company, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., is designed 
for corn, beans, peas, and simi- 
lar seeds. It combines the best of 
the old and many of the new fea- 
tures of seeders. It seeds ac- 
curately and at a uniform depth. 
The company will be glad to send 
you additional information. 
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‘|VetStrep 


Granules ot 


For flock treatment of 
cro 
Chronic Rerpiratory 


AiR SAC INFECTION, 


SOLrATE ORM 
VETERINARY. MERCK) 


The Complete Treatment for C.R.D. 


Costly chronic respiratory disease is characterized 
by a diarrheal stage and a respiratory stage. Now 
poultrymen can treat both phases effectively. New 
VeTSTREP Spray is an easy-to-use, highly effective, 
aerosol treatment for the respiratory phase of C.R.D. 
VeTSTREP Granules—a drinking-water product— 
quickly heads off losses due to the intestinal phase. 

VetStreP Products work so thoroughly against 
C.R.D. because each product is administered in a 


way that concentrates its powerful antibiotic con- 
tent in the infected area. Both VerStrep Products 
save time and labor and are fully proved in extensive 
field trials. You can recommend VeTStrep Spray 
or Granules to farmers with complete confidence. 

In addition to C.R.D., VerStrep Granules are 
recommended also for the control of blue comb in 
turkeys, calf scours, and swine enteritis. Write us 
for further information. 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Health 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Select Practical Jobs To 
Teach Needed Skills 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 


Agricultural Engineering Department 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


mes 


Tos Fitting 


Selecting a Power Grinder 
Cleaning Tools with Lump. Pumice 
Stone 

Truing a Grinding Wheel 
Sharpening an Axe or Hatchet 
Sharpening a Butcher Knife 
Reshaping a Screw Driver Tip 
Sharpening a Cold Chisel 
Sharpening a Twist Drill 
Sharpening an Auger Bit 
Sharpening a Plane Iron and Wood 
Chise 

Sharpening a Mower Knife 
Sharpening a Garden Hoe 
Sharpening Scissors and Shearing 
Edge Tools 

Sharpening a Baler or Ensilage 
Cutter Knife and Shear Plate 


Woodworking 


A. 


Selecting Lumber 
Seasoning and Lumber 
Calculating Board Feet 
Measuring and Marking Wood 
Laying Out and Cutting Rafters 
Laying Out and Cutting Stair 
Stringers 
Making a Bill of Material 
nd Woodworking 
Using Hand Saws 
Using Nail Hammers, Wrecking 
Bars and Hatchets 
Using Hand Planes 
Using Wood Chisels 
Using a Bit Brace 
Using a Hand Drill 
Using Screw Drivers 
‘ower W oodworking 

Selecting and jdentitying Saw 
Blades and Dado 
Using a Table Circular Saw 
Using a Radial Arm Saw 
Using a Band Saw 
Using a Jointer 
Using a Thickness Planer 
Using a Drill Press 


PF 


Simple Shop Project 


Cold Metal Working 


1. Identifying Metals 
2. Selecting and harm 4 Layout Tools 
Cutting Cold Meta 
Shaping Stock 
Filing 
Drilling 
Tapping and Threading 
Riveting and Bolting 
Removing Broken Bolts 
10. Using the Power Hacksaw 


Metal Projects 


Machine Bolt 

Corner Brace 

Machinery Leveling Jack 
Adjustable Stand 

Metal Part of Shoe Scraper 
Poultry Catching Hook 
Small Gate 


Plumbing 


Selecting Equipment and Supplies 
Selecting Pipe 

Selecting Fittings 

Measuring Pipe 

Cutting and Reaming Pipe 
Threading Pipe 

Connecting Pipe with Pipe Wrench 
sea Plumbing from Freez- 


. 


Re airing a Leaky Faucet or 
Valve 

Repairing Flushing Tank 
Cleaning Out Traps and Drains 
Using Cast Iron Soil Pipe 


Are Welding 


Selecting Equipment and Supplies 
Assembling Equipment 

Preparing for Welding 

Learning to Weld 

Welding Mild Steel 

Welding Cast Iron 

Cutting and Grooving 

Hard Facing 

Using a Carbon Are Torch 


Woodworking Projects 


2 


Nail Box 

Tool Box 

Wood Miter Box 

2’ x 8 Work Table 
Heavy Duty Saw Horse 


ck 
Hold-down and Push Block 
Fence Stiles 
Salt and Mineral Box 


t and Other Preservatives 


Selecting Paint Materials 

Selecting Paint for the Job 

Recognizing Paint Failures 

Determining Number of Coats 

Needed 

qucating the Amount of Paint 
ee 

Paint Equipment and 

Supplies 

Preparing Surfaces for 

Determining When to Pain 

Paint 

Pain ing 

Using ther Wood Preservatives 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
1. 


Selecting ss uipment and Supplies 
Setting Up Equipment 

Preparing for Welding 

Learning General Practices in 
Welding 

Welding with Steel Rod 

Bronze- 

Welding 

Hard Facin 

Oxy- Acetylene Cutting 


pi and Oxy-Acetylene 
Projects 


Electrode Holder 
Weld ing Jig 

Are W diding Table 

Acetylene Welding Table 
Combination Are and Acetylene 
Welding Table 

Jig for Holding Round Iron or Pipe 
Clothes Line Post 

Circular Cutting Jig for Bandsaw 
Chipping Hammer 


Soldering and Sheet Metal 


A. 


Selecting Equipment and Sup- 
plies 

Providing Heat for Regular 
Soldering Copper 

Cleaning and Tinning a Solder- 
ing Copper 

Preparing Metal Surfaces for 
Soldering 

Soldering Small Holes in Metal 
Containers 

Soldering on a Patch 

Soldering Joints 

heet Metal 

Selecting Tools and Supplies 
Measuring and Laying Out 
Sheet Metal 

Cutting Sheet Metal 

Bending and Shaping 

Using a Rivet Set 

Using Sheet Metal Screws 
Making Sheet Metal Joints 
Soldering and Sheet Metal Proj- 
ects 


Soldering and Sheet Metal 
Projects 


Tool Grinding Template 
Sickle Grinding Template 
Feed Scoop 

Funnel 

Drench Can 

Electric Warmer 

Oil Drain Container 


Farm Masonry 


Selecting Materials 

Selecting Concrete Mixture 
Estimating the Amount of Ma- 
terials Needed 

Constructing a Concrete Wall 
Mixing and Placing the Concrete 
Finishing the Concrete Surface 
Curing Concrete 

Coloring Concrete 


Farm Masonry Projects 


1. Shoe Scraper 

2. Mail Box Post 

3. Out Door Fireplace 
4. Cattle Guard 


Drawing, Sketching and 
Plan Reading 


A. Making Simple Drawings 
1. Selecting Instruments and Ma- 
terials 
2. Learning Basic Principles in 
Drawing 
3. Learning to Letter 
4. Making Drawings 
B. Making Simple Sketches 
1. Selecting Materials 
2. Sketching Tech- 
niqu 
Cc. Blueprints and Plans 
Reading Plans 
Interpreting Lines 
Reading Dimensions 
Interpreting Types of Materials 
and Construction 
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@ CARE SHOULD BE TAKEN, 
when assisting the students in 
selecting jobs for their shop program. 


they're 


From the list of shop jobs found “ ok 
while making the home farm survey, \ 
select the simple jobs first. Next, be | teacher © ‘and 


certain that the jobs present an op- 
portunity for a variety of skills 
needed by the average farmer. 

List the jobs from the supervised 
program and other needs under rec- 
ognized shop sections such as tool 


LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGAT 
10” TILTING ARBOR SAW 


Additional LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS to round out your 
woodworking needs: VARIABLE SPEED LATHE—BELT 


pets 


fitting, cold metal, arc welding, etc. AND DISC SURFACING MACHINES — SPINDLE LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
These sections of shop work cut across SHAPERS—HEW HP RABIAL SAWS 
all the enterprises. —SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL 

PRESSES, Bench and Floor Models—COMPLETE LINE 

OF MOTORS, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 
Teaching Is Easier = 


Too, such grouping of shop jobs 
makes organized teaching of shop 
simple. It makes certain each stu- 
dent develops skills while making | 
practical projects in all kinds of shop | 
work if properly scheduled. Gen- 
erally speaking, these simple projects | 
are done in the first two years. | 
Should the students drop out of | production equipment... plus all the 
school, they will have developed many accuracy, range, capacity and ease-of- 
needed skills while making simple | operation that help you do a better teach- 
projects. ing job. LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS are 

In the third and fourth year, the | “safety-engineered”, include all the extra 
students can make more complicated | safety features required in today’s teaching 
projects applying the simple skills | techniques. They're your most practical 
developed the first two years and then | school shop investment. 
developing more complicated skills at Write us for free Bulletins and Teaching 


the same time. Too, the farm shop | aids. For quicker action, check the tele- 
work is basic to the other phases of | _ 


farm mechanics. 


THESE 


are made to order for Schoo! Shops 


Built to highest industrial standards, every 
one of these LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS 
gives the “feel” of sturdy, factory-type 


phone directory for your nearby Walker- 
Turner Distributor. He's most capable, 
factory-trained, and thoroughly experi- 
enced to help you with your shop equip- 
ment problems. Call him — today. 


WALKER-TURNER 


* DIVISION « 
KEARNEY AND TRECKER CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
ORILL PRESSES — Hand and Power Feed * RADIAL 
DRILLS © Wood and Metal Cutting BAND SAWS ° 
TUTING ARBOR SAWS ¢ RADIAL SAWS * JIG SAWS «* 
LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS © JOINTERS © BELT 
AND DISC SURFACERS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


The other phases are: Farm Build- 
ing and Conveniences, Farm Power 
and Machinery, Rural Electrification, 
Soil and Water Management, and 

‘ Processing of Farm Products. 

The following is a partial listing of 
jobs and projects by shop sections, 
formulated from many farm surveys 
taken on farms in all parts of the na- 
tion. The more simple jobs and proj- 
ects are listed first. 

They are not complete, yet they can 
be used as a guide in formulating 
your program for the future.—End 


A new hydraulic loader designed for 
shorter wheel base row crop and small 
standard tractors has been announced by‘ 
New Idea Farm Equipment Company, 
Coldwater, O. The new loader, identified 
as the 40 model, retains all the popular 
features of the New Idea-Horn 50 conver- 
sion model, but has shorter cylinders and 


a frame shorter than the 50 model. 


KEEP HIM PEST FREE 


with 


we 
L, EFFECT 
AN ECONOMIES 
¥ OR DIP 
sPRA GROUNDS 
BUILDINGS, 
You can keep your livestock healthy, husky, fast gaining 
when you spray or dip with Niagara Kolocide. It combines 
the kill power of lindane and DDT with the residual, long 
prolonged action of fused bentonite sulphur. It kills more 
types of flies; also lice, ticks and fleas. Use Kolocide as a 
direct spray on cattle, sheep, goats, hogs and horses also 
spray infested areas. Only one application is needed for lice 
and ticks; repeat every two to four weeks for fly control. 
Get at your dealers. Write us for free Parasite Control Guide. 


. 
Niagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


* Trademark 


Middileport N. Y., Rich d, Calif., Jack ile, Fila., Tampa, Fia., 
Pompano, Fia., Wyoming, Ill.,, New Orleans, la. Ayer, Mass., 
Greenville, Miss., Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash. 

idiary: Pine Bluff Chemical Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian 
Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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UAPLEMENTS 


ROTARY HOES 


1 to 6 Rows 


For all cro . row or 
lanting. l-type and hydraulic 
ift. High-carbon steel teeth. 


FERTILIZER SIDE DRESSERS 


Puts fertilizer down deep . . . where 
you need it, when you need it... 
meters as much or as little as you 
want. None is wasted. 

BEFORE YOU BUY 


See them at your dealers or write 
for free illustrated literature. 


L. H. SCHULTZ MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 20 ROCHELLE, ILL. 


CORRIEDALES 


For unexcelled 
fleeces. 

2. For more pounds of 
quality lamb per 
ewe. 

3. For easy lambing 
with a minimum of 
assistance. 

4. For good mothers 
with a heavy milk 
supply. 

. For rapid gains in lambs. 

. For eoved a are vigorous, virile and highly 
prepote’ 

7. FOR EXTRA PROFITS FOR YOU. 


For literature and list of breeders 
in your area write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Columbia, Missouri 


ow 


Insist on 


the NEW EW 
RAT AND MOUSE KILLERS 


Containing 


PIVAL fo: dry baits 
PIVALYN 


for water baits 


appearing under top brands everywhere 
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Not New After All... 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

“Reference is made to the February 
1955 issue of Better Farming Methods, 
page 70, a note entitled, ‘Now You Can 
—Stab a Tree to Death.’ This article 


| describes a tree inoculator ‘invented’ re- 


cently in Madill, Okla., and pictures the 
‘inventor with his new invention.’ 

“I would call your attention to the 
fact that this type of tool was designed 
at Cornell University by J. A. Cope and 
J. N. Spaeth 23 years before the so-called 
inventor ‘invented’ it and that it is fully 
described and diagrammed in a technical 
article in the Journal of Forestry, Vol- 
ume 29, No. 5, May 1931. (A reprint of 
the article is enclosed for your infor- 
mation.) We have improved it since it 
was first described. 


“This tool has been made commercially 
for at least 20 years. Since Cope and 
I designed this tool, it has been in 
wide use. There are many references 
to technical studies made over the past 
20 years by Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and the United States Forest 
Service on the use and effectiveness of 
this tool. 

“At Illinois we have just completed a 
study of the relative costs and efficiency 
of a basal spray, axe frills, and the 
Cornell tree-killing tool in poisoning trees 
with 2, 4, 5-T. The information gained 
from this study, which shows a decided 
advantage in the use of the tree-killing 
tool, will be presented as a technical re- 
port, in a popular article, and as an 
extension circular. I will see that you 
receive copies when they are available. 


“You will realize, of course, that no 
criticism of your publication is implied 
in this letter. There is no reason why 
you should have known of the prior 
existence of a tool employing the prin- 
ciples of the ‘invention.’”—J. Nelson 
Spaeth, head, Department of Forestry, 
University of Illinois. 


A Teacher Comments... 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I appreciate your recent editorial on 
the teaching situation. I think it is about 
time for someone to expose, “what is 
wrong with the teaching profession.” Can 
you name another profession where 
members have spent four years or more 
in college to qualify, then practice for a 
few years and leave it for good? There 
must be a vital reason. 

These are my observations which will 
probably meet with the disapproval of 
some. In the past, the lay public has hired 
too many teachers on the sole qualifica- 
tion of accepting the low dollar which 
they offered for the position for that year. 
In too many cases this individual was of 
a caliber to attract no higher salary, so 


was satisfied. Many of the highly com- 
petent, ambitious teachers left the pro- 
fession against such competition. The 
public more desperate than ever, hired 
teachers with low academic standards. 
This drove more competent teachers from 
the profession. “The bad money always 
drives out the good money” is accepted 
economic doctrine. 

Over 40 percent of the elementary 
teachers in Illinois do not have the 
equivalent of a four year college educa- 
tion. Why should the public respect a 
profession whose members have less 
schooling than many of the lay public? 
There are too many teaching school today 
who have no economic incentive to do a 
better job because in many cases they are 
receiving considerably more money than 
they could get doing anything else, and 
they are perfectly satisfied with a sub- 
standard salary. 

My solution is for all schools to demand 
at least four years of college for every 
single teacher. The teacher should expect 
to do a good job and receive a commen- 
surate salary. The schoo! should offer the 
teacher at least 10 progressive raises in as 
many years for a competent job. The 
public will never respect the teaching 
profession until it has some standards of 
education and competence. The lay public 
must realize that a good teacher must be 
more than a “glorified baby sitter.” 

Beginning salaries are too high com- 
pared to maximums offered by most 
schools. That is the only way new teach- 
ers can be recruited. This will have to be 
remedied to hold ambitious teachers. 
Would it be a fair question for each 
Superintendent to ask himself this ques- 
tion every spring just before he hires his 
teachers: How many of my teachers 
would be accepted as part of the faculty 
of the better suburban schools in my 
state? If they are not good enough for 
them, why are they good enough for our 
children? What do you think?—Keith 
McGuire, vo-ag teacher, Polo, IIl. 


Thanks, Professor Young . . . 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I have just read your very fine editorial 
on teaching as a profession. I am sure it 
will cause many people to do some think- 
ing and it certainly should cause them to 
do more than just think. I enjoy reading 
your many excellent editorials. I regu- 
larly read parts of your September 1951 
editorial “A Sermon on Enthusiasm” to 
my classes in “Introduction to Agricul- 
tural Education.” It is my belief—and 
yours too—that the successful teacher 
must believe in his job. 

I shall continue to read “For What It’s 
Worth” regularly —Orville L. Young, Illi- 
nois State Normal University. 


Bostian’s Article . . 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I have read the March issue of “Better 
Farming Methods” magazine and I think 
it is an excellent issue. I was particularly 
interested in the article by Lloyd Bostian 
on Farmers Accepting New Practices. I 
want to compliment you and your staff 
on having articles of this type that are of 
so much interest to us in Extension Serv- 
ice.—Harold Owens, county agent, Mays- 
ville, Mo. 


. Good! 
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Is Pondweed Good? 


How many times have you seen a 
pond, or arm of a lake coated with 
green vegetation? 

Research workers of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have tried 
various ways of ridding ponds of such 
water plants, at a low cost. Now they 
have come up with an experiment. 
Sago Pondweed was harvested, proc- 
essed to remove other plants, then 
oven dried and pulverized. 

Tomato and pepper plants, both 
with soil intact from four inch pots, 


were planted in a mixture containing | 


nine parts sand and one part dried, 
pulverized pondweed. After 100 days, 
the plants were checked with those in 
a check plot. The pondweed fed 
plants weighed four to six times more. 
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Streptomycin and Tobacco 


The antibiotic, streptomycin sulfate, 
gives excellent control of wildfire in 
tobacco plant beds. S. B. Fenne, 
plant pathologist at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute says the material 
should be used as a spray, and gives 
better wildfire control than the more 
familiar bordeaux mixtures. 

In test beds where the plants were 
heavily infected with wildfire before 
treatment, three weekly applications 
of streptomycin sulfate resulted in a 
striking recovery of the plants. In the 
untreated portions of the same beds 
wildfire continued to develop. 


Streptomycin does not injure tobac- | 


co plants if used at the recommended 


rate. However, excessive amounts 
should not be used. 
* 
book review 


All About Vegetables 


Here is a recent release of a book 
entitled “Burrage on Vegetables” pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, and selling for a price of 
$4.50. 


The book contains over 200 pages | 


and deals, not with vegetables gen- 


| 


erally, but with the selection and culture | 


of the best vegetables, both kind and | Bost 


variety. The author has a very famous 
garden in New England, known for the 
excellence of its products and the econ- 
omy of time and labor with which it is 


run. 

An engineer by profession, he has 
applied the principles of sound manage- 
ment to home garden practice, with re- 
sults that are little less than startling. 
Here are the things he has learned to 
make gardening surer and easier. 

Even included in the book are com- 
ments and instructions on the best cook- 
ing methods for the various vegetables. 
You'll find the book interesting, in- 
triguing, and informative. 


book review———— 
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Lasts Longer 


because 
CONTINENTAL 
is the 


ONLY FENCE 


against rust 


‘CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA 


OLD SCRATCH'S STOCKAID 
is the world's toughest & best cow scratcher. 


All cattle are plagued with lice, grubs, ticks and mange 
mites during the winter months, Spraying is impractical. 
Too much danger to the cattle during the cold weather. 
STOCKAID is safe and sure. Tests made by State and 
Government Experimental Stations have proven the added 
gain on cattle through this method of eliminating pests 
will more than pav for the machine! . . . Truly a labor 
saver, a builder a profit maker! . . . Write for 
free on Pest Control. 
ey 13,000 Old Scratch's and Stockaid's 
Sold the Past 4 Years. 


Patented in U.S, and Foreign Countries 


OidScratch, 1°. 
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A MOISTURE 
PROBLEM 


LARK SOIL TENSIOMETERS 


accurately indicate the condi- & 
tion of moisture in the soil. 

These soil moisture meters 4 
have proved their complete de- 
pendability for many years 
throughout the world. Sturdily 
constructed of non-ferrous, cor- 
rosion-resistant metals, LARK 
SOIL MOISTURE TENSIOMETERS 
are built to last indefinitely. 
These scientific instruments re- A 
quire no special knowledge to 
use. The easy-to-read gauge 
tells the story. 


Send for literature today 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING CO. 
A subsidiary of Instrument Development & Mfg. Corp 
3018-H East Foothill Boulevard + Pasadena 8, Calif. 
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WANTED: 
AD MANAGER for 
Poultry Trade Magazine 


Young man with agricultural back- 
ground preferred. Poultry industry 
selling experience added value. Some 
travel for advertising solicitation re- 
quired. Company has profit sharing 
and pension benefits. Detail experi- 
ence, age and expected salary in first 
letter. Write Box Y, Better Farming 
Methods, Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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What 


Worth 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Is Your Doorstep Clean? 


Don’t complain about the snow 
on your neighbor's roof when 
your own doorstep is unclean. 
—Confucius. 

There seems to be little love 
these days in the agricultural 
leader field. On page 38 of this 
issue you will find a story by one 
ag leader who gives vent to his 
feelings. 

He expresses and exposes for 
all to see and read, the acute symp- 
toms of a disease, one that can 
and does infect most human be- 
ings. All the symptoms are there: 
Mistrust, suspicion, envy, hate, 
conceit, vanity, jealousy. 

There is far too much criticism 
today leveled by ag leader against 
ag leader for the good of your 
profession or the field of agri- 
culture. 

In a recent speech by a national 
leader before a national conven- 
tion I found a comparison of our 
extension system to Russian agri- 
culture, and a flat statement that 
a large number of USDA staff 
members “hate us.” 

Such criticism has left the 
realm of sanity and borders on 
hysterical propaganda, regardless 
of who said it and for what organ- 
ization. 

It is time we did some hard, 
conscientious thinking about the 
problem of cooperation that con- 
fronts us. It is time we acknowl- 
edged some basic facts we know 
to be true but are reluctant to 
admit. 

First of all, let us admit that 
no organization or group in the 
agricultural field is THE knight 
in shining armor that has come 
to rescue the poor farmer from 
all his troubles. 
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Some leaders in every group 
would have you believe that they, 
and they only, have the key to 
successful farm living. Such self- 
ish conceit has absolutely nothing 
to offer constructively to the wel- 
fare of the field of agriculture. 

There is a place for all our agri- 
cultural groups to work together 
for the welfare of farm people 
everywhere. That is, if they are 
willing to submit to the needs of 
the farm people rather than their 
own personal desires. 

Second, the desire to feel impor- 
tant is an integral part of our 
human makeup and motivates our 
mad scramble to gain recognition 
at the expense of others. 

The human being wants to feel 
important. Power and authority 
give it to him. Most of us, un- 
consciously at times, jockey for 
position to give us this feeling. 

And, coupled with this human 
trait, another one plagues us: 
None of us are willing to blame 
ourselves or our organizations for 


anything that seems to be wrong. 

We can’t see any other way to 
do it but our own. Our way be- 
comes the basic way; therefore, 
we are prone to attack the other 
fellow and his methods. 

-Third, we must recognize crit- 
icism as a very dangerous weapon. 
It is like a boomerang. It even- 
tually comes back—with interest! 

Much of the criticism being 
leveled by ag leaders toward other 
groups today serves no purpose 
whatsoever, and does nothing but 
undermine the whole of agricul- 
ture. 

Such criticism immediately 
puts the man or his organization 
on the defensive. It makes him 
strive to justify himself. It 
wounds his precious pride, arouses 
his resentment, and hurts his 
sense of importance. 

Dale Carnegie once said: “Any 
fool can criticize, condemn, and 
complain—and most fools do. But 
it takes character and self con- 
trol to be understanding and for- 
giving.” 

And today we need understand- 
ing. We need it to begin at the 
grass roots. We need it to begin 
in the hearts of our leaders. 

After all, an individual or his 
organization need not give up 
convictions or principles to under- 
stand the opposing views. They 
can still fight for what they be- 
lieve—but they can do so in a 
manner and by a method that 
reflects credit on the position they 
hold as leaders. 

Is your doorstep clean? 
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for your 


Permanent 
Film 


Do you have all the slide film teaching kits 
shown above? They’re yours for the asking, 
yours to keep. Each deals with an important 
phase of livestock or poultry management. 
Each is so prepared that it fits right into your 
own teaching program, gives up-to-date in- 
formation on antibiotics that isn’t yet included 
in most existing texts. You'll like the handy 
way these kits are put together, too. Order 
the ones you don’t yet have for use next 
semester. Also refills of quiz sheets of the ones 
you already have. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


FREE SLIDE 


Also available 


loan prints of 12-min- 
ute color-sound films 
(movies) on ‘‘Increas- 
ed Income from Hogs’”’ 
and “Higher Poultry 
Profits.” 


Chas. Pfizer & Co.; Inc. 

Agricultural Film Service 

Dept. B-45 

630 Flushing Avenue 

Brooklyn 6, New York 

Please send me the following movies 

booking): 
1.0 Higher Poultry Profits 

ate wanted 


Complete teaching kits 
(yours to keep) 
() High Level Feeds 
Livestock Judging 
CRD 


Additional Student 
quiz sheets only 


High Level Feeds 


2. [7] Increased Income from Hogs UO Livestock Judging 
ate want O) CRD 

Estimated audience for each film—~— 

Name 

School 

Address 

City Zone__ State_ = 


Please check the kind of work you are doing: 


Vo-Ag Teacher County Club Leader 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 
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Safe cow milking comes first! 


@ All the good results of any pipeline milker 
@ All that any bucket milker can do 


Plus 


@ Genuine Surge TUG & PULL that holds 


the teat cups down where they belong 


@ Organized Surge Service 


Every morning and every 
night, hundreds of 
thousands of men use 
the Surge to milk millions 
of cows. 


Copyright 1955 Babson Bros. Co. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th St. © Chicago 23, Ill. 


ATLANTA HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO SEATTLE 

SYRACUSE TORONTO 
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